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THE EUCHARIST AND THE AIMS OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


N LIGHT of the papal 
Motu Proprio Sacram Communionen dated March 19, 1957, where- 
by the prescriptions of the Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus 
(January 6, 1953), regarding the eucharistic fast were extended and 
the ability of many to receive Communion frequently who were 
formerly unable to do so insured, it is interesting to study a public 
address on the question made by His Excellency Archbishop Rich- 
ard J. Cushing of Boston one month and one half previous to the 
papal legislation. 

In speaking before the second semester convocation of the Boston 
College School of Education on January 29, 1957, the prelate an- 
nounced that it was his intention to petition the Holy See for a 
further mitigation of the fasting rules so as to make possible daily 
reception of the Eucharist by students in Catholic schools and col- 
leges at lunch-hour Masses. 

There has not been available, to this writer’s knowledge, the 
declaration of any other American bishop that he intended to make 
a similar request. Undoubtedly there were many among them who 
harbored such sentiments.’ It is further likely that a number of 
petitions of this sort originated with members of our national hier- 
archy. In any case, the Pope’s brief document, which intends to 
“abrogate every disposition whatsoever to the contrary, even if it is 
worthy of special mention,” makes clear that he acts at the behest 
of bishops throughout the world. His words are: 

The bishops expressed 
to Us their profound gratitude for these concessions (early evening 
Mass, relaxation of fasting hours) which had brought abundant fruits, 
and many of them have insistently asked Us to authorize them to allow 


* At the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy i in Assisi last September, 
the report of the late Archbishop O’Hara contained a “brief summary of the 
chief recommendations” of ninety-three U.S. Ordinaries. Number 10 reads: 
“Could the present eucharistic fast regulations be amended to require ab- 
stinence from solid foods for three hours regardless of the time of Mass? In 
the morning this would help nightworkers; in the afternoon it is now per- 
mitted and at midnight it would provide a proper fast.” Though the recom- 
mendations dealt directly with Holy Week, this particular one was so worded 
that it was generally interpreted to have a broader purpose. — 
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daily celebration of Mass in the afternoon hours, in view of the great 
benefit which the faithful would derive from it. They have also asked Us 
to decree that an equal period of fasting be observed prior to the celebra- 
tion of Mass or the reception of holy Communion, in the morning hours. 


It is not the intention of the present writer to establish any rela- 
tion between the papal legislation and the Boston Archbishop’s 
remarks. The motivation claimed by the Pope for his action is all 
we can know and surely all we need to know. 

What is interesting is that, whereas in Christus Dominus the Pope 
had made specific mention of school children (paragraph 17), in 
the recent document he confines himself to mention of the infirm, 
“even if not bedridden,” and those affected by sociological change. 
“Having taken into consideration the considerable changes which 
have occurred in working and office hours and in all social life, We 
deemed it advisable to comply with the insistent requests of the 
bishops and have therefore decreed. . . .” It is true that he had 
earlier in the document spoken of “daily celebration of Mass in the 
afternoon hours, in view of the great benefit which the faithful would 
derive from it.”” He does not speak of students specifically. Arch- 
bishop Cushing speaks of no one else. 

In the Boston College talk, there is stress on Christian education’s 
proper and immediate end, which Pope Pius XI defined (Divini 
Illius Magistri, December 31, 1929) as “forming the true and per- 
fect Christian . . . in cooperation with divine grace.” Now the 
essence of Christian life is divine charity (St. Thomas, Summa II-II, 
184, 1), or, as the present Holy Father has put it in Menti Nostrae 
(September 23, 1950), “the perfection of Christian life consists 
especially in the love of God and one’s neighbor, a love that is 
fervent, devoted and painstaking.” 

It is further Catholic doctrine that in the divine plan nothing is 
meant to achieve that bond of perfection between men and God 
and men and men so excellently as the Blessed Eucharist, by eating 
which we abide in Christ and He in us, and live because of Him just 
as He lives by the Father (John 6:56f.). The Eucharist worthily 
taken results in a gradual transforming union imperceptible to the 
bodily senses, by which Christ is formed in us, in our ideas and 
thoughts, our ideals and convictions, our desires and choices. 
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All this led Archbishop Cushing to conclude that the basic edu- 
cational problem was to bring Catholic youth more consistently in 
touch with the chief instrument of grace. Daily eucharistic reception, 
in his view, is the uncommon thing that it is in students’ lives not be- 
cause they or their mentors lack conviction concerning their need 
to communicate, but chiefly because, “for the vast majority it is a 
moral, if not a physical, impossibility.” 

The Archbishop indicates that he is thinking primarily of day 
students at all levels, and that he does not consider it a problem for 
resident students in boarding academies and colleges. Yet it might 
be observed parenthetically against this position that daily Mass in 
situations where there is one resident priest and hence one Mass, 
is scheduled at an hour traditional with persons in religion and in 
no sense attuned to the normal rising hour of high school and college 
people. The private good of a small number of religious (a very 
considerable good, this writer hastens to affirm) prevails over the 
common supernatural good of all in the school community who 
stand in need of the priest’s one Sacrifice. 

In colleges where there are many clergy multiple Masses meet 
student eucharistic needs much better, especially when the starting 
time of Masses is spread over a two-hour period. Reception of 
the Eucharist apart from holy Mass has always been allowed by the 
Church, but Mediator Dei (November 20, 1947) places on the 
faithful the obligation of “not readily neglecting the directions of 
the liturgy, and, as often as there is no reasonable difficulty, of 
aiming that all their actions at the altar manifest more clearly the 
living unity of the Mystical Body” (paragraph 122, America Press 
ed.). Actual participation in the Sacrifice is the Pope’s context in 
this place. 

Yet quite apart from the disruptive effect of multiple silent cele- 
brations on any spirit of community in offering the Sacrifice, there 
is the likelihood that early hours will have a favored position in the 
planning of college Mass schedules for the convenience of both 
clergy and commissary. 

This has led to a strange anomaly. A college discharging its 
academic function seriously is not at all surprised that students 
should find it necessary to study and compose until midnight fairly 
consistently. It therefore makes an eight-hour sleep pattern (a real 
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necessity for those of college age) impossible if it schedules classes 
at eight o’clock and Mass and breakfast earlier to suit. 

The present writer’s conclusion is that resident students in board- 
ing schools and colleges are in almost identical need with day 
students of the relief afforded by the new law, for the reason that 
not many institutions have faced squarely the problem of making 
the Mass central in the school day. It has become an early morning 
luxury which the chronic problem of youthful sleeplessness can 
not cope with. 

This is not a question of student excesses, though they doubtless 
exist (“nights out,” poor study planning, and the like), nor even 
a question of generosity toward the Lord versus selfishness. It is a 
question of youthful health habits and of a general failure of adults 
to take the chief Act of a Christian’s day out of the disfavored 
status it has been relegated to in that day. 

There can be no doubt that the practical problems are immense: 
the late breakfast schedule chiefly, and the loss of one to two working 
hours by people who are accustomed to rising early. The fact 
remains, nonetheless, that until now far more earnest efforts have 
been made in behalf of the academic day of students than their 
worship day. 

To return to Archbishop Cushing’s argument, he maintains that 
nothing short of heroism is required for the school child or college 
student to go to Mass, return home for breakfast and then proceed 
on to school, day after day throughout his scholastic career. If he 
lives in a rural setting or is otherwise inconveniently placed with 
regard to church and school, the barriers mount. 

The cumulative result of this circumstantial hardship is that young 
people by the thousands attend classes “within a few yards of a 
chapel or church where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, and they 
neither hear Mass nor receive holy Communion as a regular daily 
practice.” The situation is described by the prelate as an incongruity, 
one characterized by an “obvious disjunction between educational 
theory and practice.” 

Were the Catholic school system in this country to be established 
at the present time rather than in the last century, he observes, a 
period when the chief concern was to provide “schools no whit 
inferior to public ones,” there would surely be more careful attention 
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paid to the demand of Pope St. Pius X concerning frequent and 
daily communion. 

In the decree regarding it, Sacra Tridentina Synodus (December 
20, 1905), the Pope suggests that “Christian establishments of 
whatever kind for the training of youth,” and not seminaries only, 
be in the forefront in promoting the practice. Later in Quam Singu- 
lari (August 8, 1910), he placed on “those who have charge of 
children” the obligation to see to their approach to the holy Table 
daily if it is possible. Mediator Dei makes the same point about 
children, though in this an encyclical letter the charge is made di- 
rectly to bishops. 

Archbishop Cushing says that it is the following phrasing of 
Christus Dominus which emboldens him to make his petition: “But 
it is sometimes extremely difficult for them, before they betake them- 
selves to school, to go to the church, there to eat the Bread of Angels, 
and afterward to return home to take the nourishment they need” 
(paragraph 17). 

He proposes the very terms which in fact the Motu Proprio does 
allow, the three hours and one hour fast without regard to the time 
of celebration, and suggests that present indults with regard to 
Masses celebrated after noon at military establishments provide a 
solution to a need similar to that of school children. 

In fairly strong terms he speaks of a (school) situation here in 
America which in many respects is unique and which has “effectively 
resisted thus far whatever efforts have been made to establish in the 
lives of young people the habit of daily Communion.” If school 
session Masses were possible at 11:00, 11:30 or even later, the 
Archbishop feels that the American Catholic schools — happily 
free of all governmental interference — might go on to become 
that ideal system in which the goals of Christian education could 
be fully achieved. Without the daily Eucharist, he feels this im- 
possible. 

He attends with care to the dangers of compulsion and seeming 
compulsion in such a scheme. There has been wide-scale abandon- 
ment of required daily Mass attendance of school children in recent 
years, chiefly because pastors and principals have come to realize 
the burden they place on households and parental or neighborhood 
“car pools” without commensurate supernatural return assured to 
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the child. They have come to fear the charge of the former pupil in 
after years that he was “made to come to Mass.” 

Yet a major difference between the many rejected Mass-attend- 
ance schemes and the suggestion out of Boston must surely be that 
it is planned to have the Mass as part of the school day in a way 
that few parishes have succeeded in making it up until now. 

Simple physical presence is scarcely tolerated in a classroom 
situation. Intense mental activity is striven for through the aid of 
every pedagogical device. Similarly, the repetition in chorus of an 
identical formula from day to day is not characteristic of any modern 
schoolwork. Yet these two modes of procedure have been those most 
generally employed when Mass attendance has been part of the 
school day. 

Surely, placing the eucharistic Banquet at the very heart of a 
school or college morning will require that at least as much caré 
be given to its execution as is devoted to a laboratory session or a 
well-planned class discussion. Otherwise students will be quick to 
observe the lack of balance in the small time and ingenuity devoted 
to the things of God as over against those of man. 

Archbishop Cushing maintains that the evil influences to which 
modern youth is subjected make the Bread of Angels absolutely 
necessary to the young as daily fare. He quotes St. Augustine to 
the effect that as charity grows, lust diminishes, and when it reaches 
perfection lust is no more. Yet it is not only modesty and chastity 
that need protection in today’s world. The “whole complexus of 
moral and theological virtues of which our young people stand in 
need” require the Eucharist for their growth if the characters of 
the young are to be formed according to the image of Christ. 

The fear is expressed by the Archbishop that Catuolic schools 
are unconsciously running the risk of attempting the impossible, 
namely achieving a supernatural end largely through natural means. 
School children and college students will shortly take their full place 
in a world torn by rivalry, rancor, racial discrimination and in- 
dustrial conflicts of every sort. Only love can heal these wounds, 
and the young are missing out seriously when they fail to receive 
daily that Sacrament which awakens charity towards God and pro- 
motes mutual love among men. It is, for Pope Pius XII (addressing 
a national Eucharistic Congress in Costa Rica in 1955), the “Bond 
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of charity . . . Fountain of grace where all may drink together 
those salutary draughts which extinguish . . . all distrust and ri- 
valry, and kindle instead the flames of brotherly love.” 

A major question to be asked is whether the Church is getting out 
of the vast effort in Catholic education “all the dividends she might 
reasonably hope for.” Are graduates as zealous for Christ in the lay 
apostolate, are priestly and religious vocations being responded to 
in the numbers they might be, by a eucharistically underprivileged 
generation? The New England Metropolitan thinks not. He rec- 
ommends “sowing Hosts” to reap vocations; providing Christ’s 
sacramental Body to increase interest in all that pertains to His 
Mystical Body. 

The presentation of the case in support of the projected petition 
concludes with eight solid objections against the plan, each of which 
is answered judiciously and with great skill. No unrealism mars 
this pastoral-theological dialogue. 

From the fact that the substance of the proposal has since become 
Church law, it is not to be supposed that difficulties long entertained 
by zealous and obedient apostolic laborers will immediately dis- 
appear. Consequently the writer is pleased to be able to refer 
WorsuiP readers to the February 2, 1957, issue of The Pilot (Bos- 
ton) for the Archbishop’s talk, and chiefly for this concluding sec- 
tion. In it they will find his observations on problems such as the 
force of social pressure on students to communicate and even to 
attend the Sacrifice. (He preserves their liberty to abstain from the 
altar and even from Mass attendance by suggesting tentatively that 
the class period be called “Spiritual Exercise,” and that students 
be allowed to engage in some activity like spiritual reading if they 
have been to Mass already or simply are not keen on going.) 

In general, the Archbishop’s position is that everything must be 
done to insure the possibility of daily eucharistic reception; once 
that has been seen to, abuses can be guarded against. He will not 
entertain the mere possibility of abuse as a legitimate reason against 
discharging a grave pastoral obligation. Again, he does not think 
that a school-time Mass destroys parish ties, but rather strengthens 
them by fostering a habit which will crave exercise normally in one’s 
parish church. 

The whole proposal stands or falls on the degree of wisdom with 
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which it is put into effect in individual schools. It could succeed in 
turning First Friday “school religion” into endlessly more of the 
same in cases where it is already handled unimaginatively; this 
much must be granted. The Boston proposals are silent on the 
absolute need for liturgical wisdom in carrying out the program 
on a country-wide basis. The reason for this, however, is that their 
goal is the more fundamental one of proving why a eucharistically 
undernourished school or college population is incapable of achiev- 
ing the ultimate supernatural ends its schools exist to aid it in 
achieving. 

It is a short and fairly obvious step from a school day in which 
Christ’s sacramental death and resurrection is embedded as a jewel, 
to schoolwide participation in that great Act in a way proportioned 
fittingly to the attention given to the daily ritual of study, of school 
dramatics, and even of sports. 

The noblest deed in all of life must surely be performed best. 
Supreme in concept, school Masses must be supreme in fact. There 
can be no question but that the Archbishop of Boston has advanced 
the eucharistic cause greatly by telling us what we might do. The 
Pope has changed everything by telling us that we may do it. It would 
argue a real dullness of heart if nothing were attempted along the 
lines proposed above. Gerard §. Sloyan 


THE LITURGICAL EVENT 


HE scholastic defi- 
nitions of sacrifice are vague, at least they were in the Middle Ages. 
In the course of the seventeenth and subsequent centuries scholas- 
ticism outlived itself in a rather formalistic tradition. The definitions 
became more precise. Some formulas apparently left no stone un- 
turned and no mystery unexamined. 

The great schoolmen of the thirteenth century had not investi- 
gated the notion so precisely because there was no need to. When 
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St. Thomas wrote, “Properly speaking, we call sacrifice something 
done in God’s honor, in order to please Him” (Summa III, 48, 3), 
he applied to redemption a suitably vague formula that could also 
obtain as regards the Eucharist. 


SOMETHING DONE 
In the sequence Last Supper-death-resurrection, something was 
done. An able Anglican writer, F. C. N. Hicks, published a study 
in 1930, The Fulness of Sacrifice, which did not receive the atten- 
tion it deserved from Catholic theologians. Though the book con- 
tains many a questionable view the author does make one point 
clear: reflection on sacrifice should not forget the dynamic charac- 
ter of the biblical conception. In the Bible, sacrifices are seen in 
their orientation toward a transcendent, gratuitous effect uncaused 
by man, rather than in their material constituents. Thus the fulness 
of sacrifice is reached, not when something has been offered to God, 
but when it has been accepted by Him, assumed into His life. 

Something was done when Christ offered His sacrifice. He was 
received in the bosom of the Father, with the body of His flesh and 
the body of those who believe in Him drawn in the wake of His 
sonship. The earthly manhood assumed by the Word was made 
into a heavenly manhood associated to the life of the Blessed 
Trinity. This was the unique sacrifice of Christ. It was His passage 
to glory, to the glory that was His before the creation of the world. 

The men of the Middle Ages felt no need to underline the obvious. 
Something is done in the liturgy of the Church. They knew what 
this is, since the Canon of the Mass mentions it: “Quam obla- 
tionem . . . Do Thou, O Lord, deign to make this offering in 
every way a blessed offering, an accepted offering, an approved 
offering, deign to make it a perfect and worthy offering, so that 
it may become for us the body and the blood of Thy well-beloved 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The gifts we bring are made into the body and blood of the Lord, 
and we are thereby associated to the mystery of the Incarnation. In 
the sequence, offering-Canon-Communion, a threefold process takes 
place. We present offerings, the things that will provide the appear- 
ance, the sign of the Lord. Then these offered things pass over to 
the realm of Christ’s present glory. They become His body and 
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His blood. They now are both the outward sign and the inner con- 
tent of the sacrament. Finally we ourselves, through Communion, 
also become what we eat. We are made into the Mystical Body of 
Christ. With the limitations that go with our present status, we 
share in Christ’s glory, in His return to the Father. 

In both cases, that of Calvary and that of the liturgy, the same 
expression holds true. Something has been made into something 
higher through God’s acceptance of it. 


INTERPRETING “SACRIFICE” 

At this point we have to choose between various patterns of thinking. 
We can conceive of sacrifice as a “univocal” reality. In this case the 
adjective “sacrificial” is applied to only one reality of the New 
Law. Only what Christ did at Golgotha was His sacrifice. In no 
sense can our “Communion services” be called the sacrifice of the 
new and eternal Covenant. We must then renounce or correct a 
considerable amount of the Christian tradition. This was the way of 
Protestantism. 

At the opposite extreme we can understand St. Thomas’ expres- 
sions in an “equivocal” way of thinking —that was however far 
from his thought. Then each new Mass (as well as everything done 
to please God) is, in its own right, another sacrifice. Over and above 
the sacrifices of individuals, the Mass has the dignity of being the 
action of the Church as such. But if each Mass is another sacrifice, 
its connection with the sacrifice of Christ changes from Mass to 
Mass. To avoid this consequence one seeks for a constant “sign 
of the sacrifice” of the Mass. The many theories on the point show 
how hard it is to set right the slant imposed by this approach. 

“Analogical” thought requires that the unique function of the 
first sacrifice be maintained. The sacrifice of Christ is unique. It 
is the sacrifice of redemption. By its virtue alone is mankind ac- 
cepted by God. Yet, as we must also affirm, the actors in that sacri- 
fice fulfil similar functions in the liturgy of the Church. And because 
of this common pattern the virtue of the unique sacrifice of Christ 
operates through our liturgy. 

The formula for this analogy may be borrowed from St. Paul: 
“Everything is yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
At Calvary Christ took what was His (His humanity and His 
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disciples) and He entrusted them to the Father. In the liturgy man 
takes what is his, bread and wine, and entrusts them to Christ. 
From the moment when they are accepted by Christ they become 
His. He in turn entrusts them to the Father. 

This is the meaning of the great doxology at the end of the 
Canon: “Through Him and with Him and in Him is to Thee, God 
the Father almighty . . . all honor and glory.” Mass is offered 
the Father through the Son. This “through the Son” conveys the 
essential connection between the one sacrifice and its sacrificial 
memorial: our liturgy was already assumed in the self-offering of 
Christ. Because of this inclusion it may also be called (the part 
being taken for the whole), the sacrifice of the new and eternal 
covenant. 


CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY 
A twofold relationship of continuity and discontinuity may be dis- 
cerned here. 

In the case of the liturgical sacrifice, discontinuity is obvious 
enough. Differences in time, location, persons present, rites, em- 
phasize that we are still subject to the “elemental powers of the 
world,” the conditions of existence. Our sacrifice today cannot be 
in all respects identical with our sacrifice yesterday. For a number 
of personal events, decisions, failures and sins have taken place in 
the meanwhile. This discontinuity has imprinted itself in the his- 
tory of our soul no less than, year after year, in that of our body. 

Yet a continuity is also clear. If creaturely being has been made 
the channel of the divine, then we have to look for that sign of con- 
tinuity at the exact point where the creature disappears before the 
Creator. For, as the Old Testament witnesses, whoever sees God 
dies. Who sees God becomes like Him: “This is eternal life, that 
they may know thee, the only true God” (John 17:3). “We know 
that when he appears we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is” (1 John 3:2). The Christian mystics compare this vision of 
God to death. For it entails dying to human ways and means. “This 
death of love comes from the fact that the soul has received a pro- 
found awareness of the Godhead,” St. John of the Cross notes 
(Canticle, St. 7). To become like God means to forgo self. 

If this is true of the spiritual creature, we have all the more rea- 
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son to expect a similar death to self on the part of the material 
creature when God visits it. When the Word assumes bread and 
wine in His own self-offering, these give way before Him. Tran- 
substantiation is the sign, given to faith, of the continuity between 
our Eucharists and the sacrifice of Christ. We know that we are 
accepted when we join the Mystical Body. The token of the fulness 
of that acceptance is the passage of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of the Incarnate Lord. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


From the standpoint of the relationship between the eucharistic 
liturgy and the sacrifice of redemption, no account of the Eucharist 
is valid if it does not include the doctrine of transubstantiation. For 
apart from it (and here we touch on one of the laws that regulate 
Protestant thought), the continuity between Christ’s sacrifice and 
the Church’s is purely conceptual. 

Where faith in the real presence of Christ is kept whilst transub- 
stantiation is rejected, the theology of the Eucharist is deprived of 
the link between the Last Supper and our eucharistic meals. It ac- 
cordingly falls into a narrow conception of the Christian sacrifice. 
Logically it is led to deny that the Eucharist is a sacrifice in any 
but a metaphorical sense. 

It furthermore undermines all the sacramental order. For the 
sign of the passage of the Lord is not now borrowed from material 
creation. Bread and wine can in no sense truly become tokens of 
the passage of the Word unless something happens to them. A con- 
sistent rejection of transubstantiation makes the words of the cele- 
brant alone the sacramental sign. Bread and wine become a sort of 
accidental setting for the rite. Nothing is done with them. They are 
not made into anything. There is no liturgical event. 

Before going further it may be well to note some Protestant 
misunderstandings of transubstantiation. The most patent may be 
exemplified from the Lutheran Book of Concord (1578). As for- 
mulated by the Council of Trent, transubstantiation means “con- 
version of the whole reality of the bread into the reality of the body 
of Christ” (Denziger, 877). Yet the Book of Concord described 
it in an altogether different way: “(We unanimously reject and 
condemn) the Papistic transubstantiation, when it is taught. . . 
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that in the Holy Supper the bread and wine lose their substance 
and natural essence and are thus annihilated ; that they are changed 
into the body of Christ and the outward form alone remains” (ch. 7). 

Not only is this description at variance with that of the Council. 
It is furthermore self-contradictory. For if bread and wine are 
annihilated, they obviously cannot be changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. They can only be replaced by these. But this is 
not the Catholic conception of transubstantiation. 

Another misunderstanding may be instanced from a passage in 
Ernest B. Koenker’s recent book, The Liturgical Renaissance in 
the Roman Catholic Church (1954). The author states that for 
some men in the liturgical movement “there is little interest in 
emphasizing the Scholastic theory of transubstantiation; it dare 
not be denied as the dogmatic explanation of what happens in the 
Mass, but Aristotelian metaphysics and the Scholastic method of 
argumentation are not decisive here” (p. 113). 

Now one thing is clear from history. Transubstantiation was de- 
fined at the Fourth Council of the Lateran by bishops who could 
have had no more than a nodding acquaintance with Aristotle. It 
has no relation whatsoever with Aristotelian metaphysics. 

As it is used by the Church, the expression “transubstantiation” 
formulates what faith perceived in the facts of the Eucharist as they 
stood in the universal tradition up to the Reformation. Theological 
reflection may make fuel of Aristotle’s or any other philosopher’s 
metaphysics. Leibniz, for instance, has an explanation of it which 
is no less consistent for not being Aristotelian. But these explana- 
tions may not be equated with the faith of the Church. To the eyes 
of the Church, transubstantiation is not this or that philosophical 
theory. It is the liturgical event at the core of her faith and the center 
of her life. 


INSTITUTION AND EVENT 


As regards eucharistic participation, the liturgical problem amounts 
to making clear the insertion of each Christian in the series of sacred 
sacrificial meals whereby the Christian family renews itself in unity. 
Some reflection may be needed at this point. 
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Insistence on the function of the Institution of the Church? in the 
liturgy may at times overshadow a complementary truth. The Insti- 
tution would be meaningless were it not inseparably joined with 
the Event of the coming of Christ. This indissoluble conjunction 
of the sociological and hierarchical Institution with the Christologi- 
cal and Pentecostal Event forms the very structure of the Catholic 
Church. Awareness of it provides the heart of the Catholic faith. 
Yet the implications of this as regards the liturgy are not always 
consistently followed through. From a merely institutional stand- 
point it may be enough to assist at the Eucharist as outsiders. The 
Event of transubstantiation however requires that through the Eu- 
charist we be developed into something higher than we are. 

To prepare for the Eucharist is to expect a share in a gratuitous 
Event. It is to wait for a gracious call to participate in a mystery. 
Yet by definition a mystery is always unforeseen. It is an intervention 
of God that cannot be taken for granted precisely because it de- 
pends on the sovereign liberty of the Creator. 

To say that Christ engaged Himself through a promise (“As 
often as you do this . . .”) is only to state the fact that the freedom 
of God involves our own freedom. It does not allow us to decide 
beforehand that we are worthy enough to “do these things.” With 
God’s grace, what we bring to the altar will be transmuted into 
the body and blood of Christ. But it would be intolerable arrogance 
to presume that it will be so indeed. With all the supernatural cer- 
tainty entailed in the “assurance of things not seen” we trust that 
our gift will be accepted. Yet we may have no presumption that 
they will be. 

The true liturgical spirit wrestles with a paradox. For as far as 
the Institution is concerned everything is ready for the break-through 
of the liturgical Event. The Church’s function is, precisely, to be 
prepared. The priest has been truly commissioned. The rites really 
express what Christ promised. Yet even at this stage transubstan- 
tiation may not be taken for granted any more than absolution is 
taken for granted at the beginning of the sacrament of penance. We 

*Since the publication of the Swiss theologian Leuba’s L’Institution et 


l’Evénement, Protestant circles are getting used to opposing “Institution” 
and “Event.” 
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are certain. Yet we may not presume. We only hope that the un- 
severed union of the Institution and the Event will be manifested 
through grace to the eyes of our faith. Hope is an earnest of what 
is to come. 

Then the liturgical Event takes place. Bread and wine are changed 
into the body broken for us and the blood shed for us. 

All too human expectations are shattered at that moment. For 
transubstantiation does not fall under sense perception. Faith alone 
reaches it, and always after the fact. Transfiguration was a vision of 
the Lord transfigured, not of a process of transfiguration. Likewise 
transubstantiation is attained by faith after the bread has become 
the body and the wine has become the blood of the Lord. Time, 
where we are immersed, never catches up with eternity. When the 
Spirit condescends to “take up our gifts to the heavenly altar” of 
Christ’s humanity, He also comes “like a thief in the night,” unseen 
and elusive. He blows where He wills. If He seizes us in the sacra- 
ments, we do not take hold of Him. 

This is the ultimate reason why there is no asking how or when 
as to what takes place on the altar. No date can be affixed and no 
technique proposed for what is not accountable to time. Only our 
kind of successive existence may be measured with our kind of 
measurement. The Holy Spirit and the glorious humanity of Christ 
escape both. 

Far from being idle speculation this radical humility is inscribed 
in the texture of the Canon. For though it proceeds by way of 
affirmation when it relates the happenings of the Last Supper, the 
liturgy proceeds by way of supplication when it connects them with 
the gifts on the altar. 


OUR SHARING IN THE EVENT 


The acknowledgment of faith unites us really (and not only con- 
ceptually) to the liturgical Event. For through Communion the 
transubstantiation of our gifts becomes a vicarious transformation 
of ourselves into the Mystical Body of Christ. 

I call it “vicarious” since it is mainly through our intention that 
we are identified with the bread and wine we have offered. That 
the gifts come from us and have been confected through human 
work allows them to be regarded as representing man. The fruit 
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of human work belongs to the human personality, of which it is an 
extension. Up to the moment of Communion therefore, mankind is 
associated to Christ in a twofold way: intentionally through man’s 
consent ; vicariously insofar as the gifts and the actions taking place 
at the altar point toward this union. It becomes actual through 
Communion. 

The relationship of our liturgy with the first Eucharist marks then 
the starting point of a participation in the heavenly “Eucharist.” 

In the sacramental life and the reception of grace we anticipate 
the heavenly life. The always expected yet ever new and grace-full 
Event of the eucharistic sacrifice points beyond itself. When we 
share in it through Communion we are prepared for a fuller union 
with the offering of the Lord. We are better molded to His like- 
ness. This is the upbuilding of the Mystical Body in love. “Not to 
discern the body of the Lord” consists in neglecting this “prospec- 
tive” aspect of Communion. Instead of eating the body and drinking 
the blood to resurrection and life, we then eat and drink to con- 
demnation and death. 

This is why Catholic mystics join a highly spiritual faith and 
a deep commitment to the sacramental order. Reception of the tran- 
substantiated gifts by the body and soul of man constitutes on earth 
the deepest involvement of God in His material creation. Creation 
as such is already a definite commitment. The Incarnation goes 
still further, since God’s personal life is engaged. In the Eucharist, 
part of material creation is transformed into the risen body and 
blood of Christ. Man himself “mystically” becomes the Body of 
Christ. 

This brings us the ultimate earnest of the redemption of matter. 
Here indeed we can appreciate in all their forcefulness the words of 
Friedrich Oetinger: “Corporeity is the end of the ways of God.” 

This approach to the mystery of the Eucharist would no doubt 
throw light on points where modern piety needs renewing. Our pres- 
ent purpose, however, was only to emphasize the central place of 
transubstantiation in both doctrine and liturgy. 

In final analysis, transubstantiation is the liturgical mystery 
through which is best manifested the permanent coinherence of the 
hierarchical Institution and the Event of the Lord’s presence. 

George H. Tavard, A.A. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON DEVOTION 


TO THE SACRED we 
ERHAPS one of the 


most successful endeavors in recent years to combine popular devo- 
tion with liturgical piety has been that of the Jesuits of German- 
speaking countries in promoting devotion to the Sacred Heart. That 
this devotion is potentially ripe with the fruit of solid liturgical piety 
and is perhaps the most excellent of all handmaidens of the liturgy 
should be a consoling thought to those who have been seeking a 
popular devotion whose spirit and content necessarily lead to the 
liturgy itself. 

“For we believe,” says Pope Pius XII in his recent encyclical 
on the Sacred Heart, Haurietis Aquas, “that if only the fundamental 
elements of this form of piety are seen in that clear light which 
comes from Scripture and Tradition, Christians will be better able 
to ‘draw waters in joy from the Savior’s fountains’: that is to say, 
to realize the altogether special importance of the cult of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus in the liturgy of the Church, in her spiritual life, and 
in her external apostolate” (11). 


THE SACRED HEART AND THE CHURCH * 


The Holy Father in his encyclical points out that while there is no 
mention in holy Scripture of any veneration paid to the physical 
heart of our Lord, nonetheless it is “preached and inculcated by 
means of images calculated vehemently to move our hearts” (13). 
Not the least of these is that used by St. Paul (1 Cor. 15:45) when 
he refers to Christ as the “last Adam” who “became a life-giving 
spirit” in contrast to the first Adam “who became a living soul.” 

* Quotations of the encyclical are numbered according to the Catholic 
Truth Society edition, translated by Rev. G. Crawfurd, London, 1956. 

* The formulation in this section is that of the Rev. Hugo Rahner, S.J., of 
Innsbruck: cf. H. Rahner, “Die Kirche aus dem Herzen Jesu,” Korrespon- 
denzblatt des Innsbrucker Priestergebetsvereins 69 (1935). For a fuller ex- 
planation of these ideas, see J. Stierli, Cor Salvatoris, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1954. This book is composed of a series of articles by some of the leading 


Jesuit theologians who have written on the subject, including Fathers Hugo 
and Karl Rahner. An English translation is in preparation. 
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There is no problem as to why St. Paul referred to Christ as a 
second Adam: as the first Adam was the author of the whole human 
race, so Christ, the second Adam, is the creator of the new race, in 
fact, the very source of its life. 

But Eve, too, has been traditionally drawn into this parallelism. 
In order to give Adam a mate, “God cast him into a deep sleep and, 
while he slept, took one of his ribs and closed up its place with flesh. 
And he made the rib into a woman” and presented the first man with 
his bride. Similarly while Christ, the second Adam, slept on the 
cross, His side was likewise opened, and from the innermost depth 
of His body came the second Eve, the Church, as symbolized by the 
blood and water which flowed from His side. Thus the early Chris- 
tians looked upon the Church as the Virgin Mother, the Mother of 
the living, who had issued from the pierced side of the Savior just 
as the first mother had come from the side of the first man whom God 
had created. . 

The Church from the side of Christ! The most sublime doctrines 
of our faith—the Church, the sacraments, redemption and grace 
— are here brought together in a manner which every Catholic can 
understand. All these wonderful realities stream from the pierced 
heart, the Sacred Heart, of the Redeemer. “The font of life which 
spills over the whole earth flows from the wounded side of Christ” 
(Inscription from the Lateran Baptistery). 

This might be called the Sacred Heart devotion in its original form. 
“And so from the wounded side of the Redeemer was born the 
Church,” says the Holy Father, “as the dispenser of the blood of 
redemption; and from the same Heart flows in copious abundance 
the grace of the sacraments from which the Church’s children drink 
in supernatural life; as we say in the liturgy, ‘from the riven heart 
is born the Church espoused to Christ’” (39). The Holy Father 
then quotes St. Thomas to the same effect: “From the side of Christ 
there flowed water for washing and blood for redeeming. And so 
the blood which flowed is associated with the blood of the Eucharist, 
and the water with the sacrament of baptism” (39). Surely no other 
form of “popular piety” is richer or more steeped in the truths of 
the faith. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the Holy Father in his 
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encyclical has adopted the punctuation of St. John 7:37—39 which 
makes it clear that it is from the side of Christ that the “living waters” 
will flow, and not out of the person who believes in Him.* 

In order to be convinced that this devotion did not arise “as the 
result of a private revelation from God nor that it appeared suddenly 
in the Church” (52), it might be well to take a brief look at Tradi- 
tion, to see how our forefathers in the faith thought about it.* 

That the ideas we have just discussed were taken for granted and 
indeed formed a part of the ordinary catechetical teaching of the 
early Church is abundantly evident from the patristic sources. Ter- 
tullian, for example, in his De Baptismo (c. 9) instructs the faithful 
concerning the wound in the side of Christ. Later in his De Anima 
(c. 43) he again shows how popular these thoughts were: “If Adam 
was a type of Christ, then the sleep of Adam was a type of the sleep 
of Christ, who slept in death, inasmuch as through a similar wound 
in the side the true mother of the living, the Church, was formed.” 

St. Ambrose, in one of his discourses to the newly baptized (De 
Sacramentis, Bk. V, Ch. 1) gives the following explanation: “Then 
one of the soldiers touched His side with his lance, and from His 
side water flowed and blood. Why water? Why blood? Water to 
cleanse, blood to redeem. Why from His side? Because whence 
the guilt, thence the grace; guilt through woman, grace through the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The classical formulation is that of St. Augustine in his Jn Joan- 
nem 9, 10: “Adam sleeps, that Eve may be formed; Christ dies, 
that the Church may be formed. While Adam sleeps, Eve is formed 
from his side. When Christ is dead, His side is smitten with a spear, 
that there may flow forth sacraments to form the Church.” He sum- 
marizes it all in an address to his catechumens: “O wonderful mys- 
tery, the bride is born from the bridegroom!” 

* Cf. H. Rahner, “Flumina de Ventre Christi,” Biblica 22 (1941) 269-302, 
367-403. 

“One doubts seriously that this is the form of Sacred Heart piety Pére 
Bouyer had in mind when he refers to the devotion as “modern.” Nor are we 
falling into the trap he prudently warns against, i.e., “slashing our way through 
all these modern devotions . . . and still more modern ones like that to the 
Sacred Heart till we find a path back to the liturgy at last” (Liturgical Piety, 
p. 249). We are rather doing exactly the opposite. We are starting at the be- 
ginning and attempting to show that this devotion took its origin from the 


very mysteries celebrated in the liturgy, and must therefore be understood 
in their light. 
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Is this devotion of the early Church to the pierced side of Christ, 
however, the same that we have today? Our Holy Father answers: 
“Now what is written here of the pierced side of Christ is also ap- 
plicable to His heart — wounded and laid open by the soldier — 
which the lance’s thrust certainly reached in as much as the soldier’s 
purpose in wielding it was to make certain beyond all doubt that 
Jesus Christ crucified was dead” (39). Or, as Father Rahner puts 
it in the article we cited above: “If Christian antiquity to all intents 
and purposes spoke only of the wound in our Lord’s side, in the age 
of Anselm and Bernard one begins to speak of the Heart of Jesus.” 

To illustrate this medieval transition, it will suffice to quote from 
the passage of St. Bonaventure which the Church has used for the 
breviary homily on the feast of the Sacred Heart: “In order that the 
Church might be fashioned from the side of Christ sleeping on the 
cross, it was divinely ordained that one of the soldiers pierce that 
sacred side with a lance; thus the price of our salvation poured 
forth from its source, namely, the innermost depth of His Heart, in 
order to give power to the sacraments of the Church to confer the 
life of grace” (De Ligno Vitae, c. 30). 

It is clear, then, that these two wonderful examples of Christian 
piety are in reality one and the same, each in its own age teaching 
the same invaluable lessons. Such, undoubtedly, is the witness of 
history, which Pope Pius XII has again called to our attention in 
his encyclical. 

Moreover, if the most Sacred Heart of our Lord was pierced that 
the Church might be mystically born, it would certainly seem justi- 
fied to see in this devotion a sublime commemoration of the Church 
herself. 

It now remains for us to take these thoughts out of the realm of 
theory and consider how they may be brought within the reach of 
our people; or, to put it another way, how they are realized by the 
Church in her liturgy, where the Church is most truly herself. 

It is of the utmost importance that holy Mass and Communion be 
presented to our people as the expression of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. We are not criticizing other forms of this devotion, but we 
do say that they are secondary. The Mass is “the memorial of His 
passion”; “the work of our redemption is continued and its fruits 
are imparted to us during the celebration of the liturgy, notably in 
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the august Sacrifice of the altar” (Mediator Dei, 29). These mys- 
tries are actively present in the liturgy, and in the Eucharist we give 
thanks to God through Christ for that love wherewith we have been 
loved — love symbolized by the Heart of the Redeemer. Surely this 
is Sacred Heart piety par excellence. 


THE SACRED HEART AND THE LITURGY 


Father Jungmann, in his Gottesdienst der Kirche, sums up the 
thoughts we have just considered and their liturgical celebration in 
one striking sentence: “While on Good Friday the theme was simply 
the fact of the redeeming passion, now (on the feast of the Sacred 
Heart) the mystery of the sufferings is considered to a certain ex- 
tent from within, in the motif of the merciful love represented by the 
symbol of the heart” (pp. 227f.). This idea is also developed by 
the Holy Father who expresses it as follows: “The object of this 
devotion is God’s love for us: that we should adore it, give thanks 
to it, and live by imitation of it; while the purpose it has in view is 
to bring us to absolute perfection in that love which binds us to God 
and to the rest of men” (60). 

In considering the liturgy as the most excellent expression of this 
devotion, the following thoughts are especially pertinent. The Holy 
Father tells us that “the Heart of the Word made flesh is rightly 
seen as the principal token and sign of that threefold love where- 
with the divine Redeemer ceaselessly loves both His eternal Father 
and all mankind. It is the sign of that divine love which He shares 
with the Father and with the holy Spirit, but which in Him only, that 
is to say in the Word which was made flesh, is made manifest to us” 
(27). The Pope thereupon emphasizes that “Christ openly directed 
His threefold love to the achievement of His purpose, which was our 
redemption” (28). 

It is then the redemption itself which this devotion basically sets 
before us through its intimate connection with the Church, this 
“mystery of the merciful love of the august Trinity and of the divine 
Redeemer for all men” (20). Our observance of this devotion must 
accordingly be an act of love, the greatest possible to us. This, clear- 
ly, is the Eucharist. 

To state the matter in another way: The mystery which this devo- 
tion sets before our minds is really that of the redemption itself, 
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which is made actual to us through the sacraments of the Church. 
For this reason the Eucharist is the primary form of this devotion, 
since, in the words of the famed secret prayer of the ninth Sunday 
after Pentecost, “as often as this saving Victim is offered, the work 
of our redemption is realized.” 

The fruits of this devotion can therefore be none other than those 
of the redemption itself. We should not see “the chief reasons for 
this worship in the blessings which Christ our Lord promised in 
private revelations” (63). The Holy Father explains why: “For 
these blessings were promised precisely that men might fulfill more 
fervently the principal duties of the Catholic religion, that is, love 
and expiation to the more effective enrichment of their own spiritual 
life” (63). 

It goes without saying that the Pope is in no way detracting from 
the revelations made to such privileged souls as St. Margaret Mary. 
On the contrary, he points out that they are vitally important. “Their 
vital importance, however, lies in this: that Christ our Lord by dis- 
playing His Heart willed in a most powerful and unheard-of way to 
arouse the hearts of men to contemplate and adore the mystery of 
God’s most merciful love for the human race. In these unique reve- 
lations, Christ again and again clearly indicated His Heart as the 
symbol by which men might be drawn to a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of His love; and at the same time, He established it as a sign 
and pledge of mercy and grace for the Church in the needs of our 
times” (52). 

There is, clearly, no other way of “fulfilling more effectively the 
principal duties of the Catholic religion” than by a fruitful participa- 
tion in the sacrifice of Christ, “the memorial of His passion.” And 
is there a more obvious “sign and pledge of mercy and grace for 
the Church in the needs of our times” than a renewal of the liturgical 
piety which this devotion would foster? The Holy Father does not 
think so. He accordingly has called upon all the faithful in these 
times “to go right back to Christian Tradition and to the deep waters 
of the sacred liturgy,” and there “to understand the true nature of 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and by loving meditation 
thereon to receive food for the nourishment and growth of their 
religious ardor” (55). 

Charles K. Riepe 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE PSALMS FROM A CHRISTIAN 
VIEWPOINT 


HE twenty-fourth of March, 1945, marks 
one of the most important dates in the history of the Latin psalter, 
and consequently also in the history of Church psalmody. It is 
undoubtedly the beginning of a new epoch. The external problem, 
that is, the creation of an undisputed text, has probably been solved 
for hundreds of years to come. This is ail the more reason for raising 
the question of the inner problem, precisely because the new Latin 
version so closely approaches the original text. The inner problem 
is whether or not a harmony can be established between the psalms 
on the one hand, and a Christian prayer and a Christian devotion to 
the psalms on the other. 

It seems that the Old Testament, and with it the psalter, is, in a 
certain sense and to some degree, an un-Christian book in spite of 
its divine inspiration. It does not contain the complete revelation. 
The Old Testament religion is largely one of this world. Concerning 


life hereafter there is a profound uncertainty up to the last few 
centuries before Christ. Man’s existence did not, of course, terminate 
with death; the lack of adequate revelation caused the people to 
have the gloomiest imaginings about this existence in Sheol, the 
netherworld. 


EARTHLY PROMISES 


In the Pentateuch (Lev. 26: 3f.; Deut. 28: 1f.) there were actually 
only earthly rewards promised for fulfilling the commandments 
of God, even though they were manifestations of the outpourings of 
God’s love (Deut. 7:13). The Israelite rejoices here on earth in 
the temporal prosperity given him by his God. Ideas of a coming 
heavenly reward and union with God are found only in certain high 
points of revelation, and this only late (Ps. 72: 23f.; Wis. 3: 1-9). 

The theme of the rest is: “Heaven is the heaven of the Lord, but 
the earth he has given to the sons of men”; and “The dead do 
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not praise the Lord, nor any of them who go down into the abode of 
the dead. But we, we bless the Lord, now and forever” (Ps. 113: 
26f.). Much in the Old Testament, if not the greatest part, seems 
to be limited by national concepts, and again and again one finds 
morals that are quite imperfect. These conditions raise the question 
of how far a Christian psalmody really is possible. Neither antiquity 
nor our own time has answered this question unequivocally. 

One repeatedly meets priests and theologians today who declare 
with manifest interior distress that they simply cannot do anything 
with the psalms. Recently the reproach has been leveled against 
the Church for not yet having replaced these Old Testament songs 
with Christian hymns. 


ELIMINATING OLD TESTAMENT REFERENCES 


Of late years people have gone so far as to recast the psalms as 
Christian songs. Liberties in making changes, such as “Blessed be 
the Lord, our God” for “Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel” 
(Ps. 105:48) sound comparatively harmless; also “Blessed be 
the Lord of his own people.” The well-known psalm conclusion 
“Peace be upon Israel” (Pss. 124:5; 127:5) would then also 
logically read, “May the peace of God rest upon all the faithful 


of God” or “upon all God’s children.” 

If Israel no longer has a place in the psalms, then obviously 
neither has its country, its holy places, and above all, Jerusalem and 
Sion. Hence Psalm 124: 1f. which reads, “Those who trust in the 
Lord are as Mount Sion, which is not moved,” would be, “Those 
who trust in the Lord are as a mountain which is not moved.” And 
the same psalm which continues, “Mountains surround Jerusalem; 
so does the Lord surround his Church,” would be, “As mountains 
surround a valley, so the Lord surrounds his Church.” In these 
instances the places which played a redemptive role in history are 
simply reduced to comparisons of nature. 

Psalm 120: 1 which reads, “I lift up my eyes to the mountains: 
whence shall help come to me?” would similarly be changed to, “I 
lift up my eyes to heaven: whence shall help come to me?” A like 
fate would happen to the people of Israel. For example, Psalm 121: 4 
which reads, “To it (Jerusalem) the tribes go up, the tribes of the 
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Lord, according to the decree for Israel, to give thanks to the name 
of the Lord,” would read, “Jerusalem, the tribes of the earth go 
up to you, the tribes of God; this is our reason for praising God.” 


FAILUR. OF THE METHOD 


These examples may suffice. They could be copiously multiplied. 
That this method fails to give the psalms a Christian character is 
evident. The psalms deal with the inspired word of God and one may 
not change one iota or apostrophe wherever the text is certain. Con- 
sequently the method is completely inadequate. To be consistent 
one would eventually have to eliminate all Old Testament names 
and concepts in all liturgical chants and texts, a procedure which 
is utterly impossible. 

Attempts of such a nature have not been wanting. For example, in 
the same book from which the above texts are taken, the antiphon 
of the feast of the Immaculate Conception, “You are the glory 
of Jerusalem, you are the joy of Israel, you are the honor of our 
people,” is translated, “You are the glory of Christians, you are 
the joy of the Church, you are the honor of mankind.” 


TAMPERING DESTROYS LITERAL SENSE 


This method suffers from a serious basic mistake. In giving the 
psalms a Christian character all allusions to the Old Testament 
are removed. This destroys the literal sense of the songs, and with it, 
the foundation upon which every interpretation, including even the 
Christian interpretation, must be built. This the more, since the 
themes frequently are historical events or institutions, in other 
words a totality of sacred concepts, which are alluded to by that 
particular expression, and which alone point to the correct interpre- 
tation. 

If, for example, we eliminate such ideas as Sion, Jerusalem, and 
Israel, then the whole typology which these ideas express is neces- 
sarily lost along with the resulting theology. Even more is lost. The 
method wants to separate the reader, or the one who prays, from a 
past to which he is inseparably bound. It loses sight of the Apostle’s 
words, “Whatever things have been written have been written for 
our instruction” (Rom. 15:4). Whatever, therefore, is related in 
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the Old Testament also deals in some way with our own condition, 
our own salvation, our own history. There is absolutely no need for 
us to delete the traces of our past or to disguise them. 

I cannot here go into the reasons which supposedly support this 
method. The principal reason, following from what has been said, is: 
“Modern man simply cannot bear these Old Testament figures. Our 
time will no longer endure such archaisms and anachronisms.” But 
in our own days much is no longer considered modern which the 
Church nevertheless loves and values and retains as sacred. As far 
as the people are concerned they have to be educated to this under- 
standing. This should not be an impossible task when one considers 
the liturgical books, especially the missals, which are today available 
in almost all countries. 


CHRIST FULFILLS THE PSALMS 


The Word of the Master leads us to the first step of praying the 
psalms in a Christian sense: “I have not come to destroy, but to 
fulfill” (Matt. 5:17). “I have not come to destroy” holds good not 
only for the rich content of religious and moral precepts and truths, 
which pass over intact to the New Testament, but also for the 
psalms which proclaim God’s omnipotence, justice, goodness, and 


mercy. The same applies in essence to the didactic and penitential 
psalms. These songs retain their eternal value also in the New Co- 
venant, and more than that, they grow in inner import after the great 
work of our redemption has been accomplished in our midst. 

To another large part of the psalms applies Christ’s word that 
He came “to fulfill.” In this connection the law of typology of the 
Old Testament assumes paramount importance. The perception by 
type enhances our vision; it has enriched not only all of Christian 
antiquity, but also our own Christian liturgy. 

Let us take as examples names like Sion and Jerusalem, or figures 
from the Old Testament like Adam, Noe, Abraham, David. In 
the first place, these names and figures open in retrospect the broad 
vision of our own history, of the history of our Church. They tell 
of God’s care for His people, of His far-sighted and persistent plan 
of salvation which no sin and no infidelity can arrest. They tell of 
the sufferings, struggles and victories through which the church of 
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the Old Testament had to go. The sum total of these details teach 
us the belief in God’s fidelity and promise, to trust in Him, and not 
to forfeit our right to these promises by refractoriness. 


PLACES AND NAMES POINT TO CHRIST’S KINGDOM 


But on the other hand, all these names point to the coming kingdom 
of God. The persons we mentioned were all marching toward Christ 
in whom the original revelation, which they passed on from genera- 
tion to generation, has come to fulfillment. 

The sacrifices of the Old Law are abrogated because they in 
themselves were only dim foreshadowings. But the psalms which 
surrounded them still today form the framework of the liturgy of the 
Christian sacrifice, because the psalms, by virtue of their acts of 
faith and confidence and their admission of sin, are vibrant with 
life and power. One look at the Missal offers convincing evidence. 
The psalter is the very harp which the Church uses under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit to interpret and make efficacious the mystical 
and grace-bearing union of Christ the Lamb and His Mystical Body. 


TYPOLOGY AND THE HISTORY OF SALVATION 


This typology is possible only because God is always the same. And 
always the same is His one and all-embracing plan of salvation which 


He directs and pursues from beginning to end. The result is a pat- 
tern of scenes and circumstances which always repeat themselves, 
though on the different levels of Old and New Testament. They are 
similar not only regarding the exterior conditions; but they are 
also similar in their organic orientation towards the great design of 
salvation through Christ. The history of the Old Covenant is re-lived 
under the New, both in the Church at large and in the life of the 
individual. Thus the Christian meaning of the Old Law, still hidden 
interiorly, becomes manifest in the reality of the New Testament. 
This is the meaning of St. Augustine’s “The New is hidden in the 
Old, in the New the Old is revealed”: In Vetere Novum latet, in 
Novo Vetus patet. 


PSALTER ORIGINALLY NOT THE CHURCH’S PRAYERBOOK 


What was said before quite naturally leads to a higher level of 
Christian interpretation of the psalms, to a Christological interpre- 
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tation. For its understanding we have to refer briefly to the history 
of Christian antiquity which opens an interesting as well as telling 
insight into the origin of Christian psalmody. 

The psalms as a prayerbook have the undisputed merit of being 
inspired, yet they are still the prayerbook of the Old Law and en- 
cumbered with much that is no longer valid. How then could it 
happen at all that the Church adopted this prayerbook? 

This process developed neither rashly nor without friction. The 
research of Kroll and Knopf have shown that originally the Church 
did not intend at all to incorporate the psalms in toto into her wor- 
ship.! 

In the beginning the psalter was used only for liturgical readings, 
as were the other books, but not as an official book of songs. For 
already there was extant a rather extensive treasure of Christian 
hymns. Only when these hymns suffered in reputation by Gnostic 
influences and abuses did the Church turn to the psalter. It is only 
since about 200 A.D. that we find the earliest, indisputable evidence 
for the chanting of Davidic psalms at worship. 


PSALTER AND THE CHURCH OF MARTYRS 


Historically speaking, it is the Church of the martyrs, or the whole 
pre-Constantine age, which gave the psalter its first Christian in- 
terpretation. In both respects, the Church was not quite certain of 
her way; still, there we have already the beginning of the enthusiasm 
for the psalms found later in Athanasius and Augustine. 

This change is not only of historical interest but also instructive 
for our own Christian praying of the psalms. In the literature of 
the Church of the martyrs, the psalter is the most quoted and most 
cherished book of the Old Testament; and this on the strength of 
its inspiration and because of its human approach, which reflects a 
loving and intelligent experience of all vicissitudes of human life. 
But what is more important, from the very beginning the Church of 
the martyrs has seen in the psalter a book which is completely dom- 
inated by Christ. She has taken in its widest sense the word of the 
Lord, “All things that are written in the psalms concern me.” To 


1Interested readers may consult the excellent book by B. Fischer, Die 
Psalmenfrémmigkeit der Martyrerkirche, Verlag Herder, 1949. 
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her, all the psalms, and not only the strictly Messianic psalms, speak 
of Christ or to Christ, or Christ speaks in them to the Church. 


PSALMS ARE THE VOICE OF CHRIST 


Decisive again is the typology. In the voice of the individual, who- 
ever he may be, David, or the unjustly persecuted, or the suffering 
just, the Church of the martyrs hears the voice of Christ speaking 
to the Father. The Church is speaking wherever we hear the voice of 
the people of God. All the human figures speaking in the psalms 
somehow converge in Christ. Thus the psalter is for the Church of 
the martyrs a Christ-book. Its songs center around the Kyrios raised 
on the cross, whether she speaks of Him, or to Him, or He Himself 
speaks to the Father: “The psalm is a voice speaking of Christ; 
the psalm is the voice of the Church speaking to Christ; the psalm 
is the voice of Christ speaking to the Father.” It was left to the 
ingenious hand of Augustine later to combine all these aspects into 
one: “The psalm is the voice of the whole Christ, Head and body”: 
Psalmus vox totius Christi, capitis et corporis. 


BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 


And so in the early Church the psalms, and not only the strictly 


Messianic ones, either speak of Christ, or speak to Christ, or the 
Church hears Christ speaking in them to the Father or to the Church. 

But how did the Church arrive at this universal and absolute 
Christological concept of the psalms? The first inducement came no 
doubt from the New Testament. Already St. Stephen, the proto-mar- 
tyr, in Acts 7:59 quotes from the Psalm 30:6, “Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” the words which the Master on the Cross had 
addressed to the Father. St. Stephen, in his last hour, and with a 
slight modification addresses these words not to the Father but to 
Christ himself: “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

But Christ Himself repeatedly had set this pattern. In Matthew 
21:16 Jesus refers Psalm 8:3 to Himself, “Out of the mouth of 
infants and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” Similarly He 
quotes from Psalm 40 in John 13:18, which certainly is not a 
Messianic psalm, “He who eats bread with me, shall lift up his 
heel against me,” and sees the fulfillment in the Judas incident, “That 
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the scripture might be fulfilled: ‘He who eats bread with me shall 


,” 


lift up his heel against me’. 


RELIGIO-HISTORICAL FACTORS 


Besides the suggestions from the New Testament, there may have 
been other factors of a religio-historical nature, as Fischer correctly 
remarks, which contributed to the formation of the Christological 
concept of the psalms. 

No early catechist could have found a more powerful illustration 
of the much cherished theological principle that it was the Logos 
who spoke already in the prophets, than the example of “The psalm 
is the voice of Christ.” Such a comparison was further suggested 
by the fact that the Septuagint psalter always used that title of the 
Divinity which had become the title of Christ in the very early 
Church, Kyrios. 

Yet it can be easily understood that theologians and exegetes 
sometimes shrank from this method of explaining the Christological 
concept of the psalms. Already Origen had protested against it. 
However, inconsistent as he so frequently was, as a preacher he 
did accept it. Seen with the eyes of religious history, it is only 
a natural development if the Church of the martyrs understood 
by the “God of the Old Testament” the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The issue becomes more delicate if it is said of Christ that He has 
created the world and led the people of God out of Egypt, as is 
necessarily the consequence if the psalms are seen under a totally 
Christological view. But in those days, thoughts ran differently. 
Early Christian theology likes to appropriate creation to the Son 
and to see the Logos operative everywhere in the Old Testament. 
An example would be the O-antiphon: “O Adonai, and Leader of 
the house of Israel, who appeared to Moses in the flame of the 
burning bush, and gave him the law on Sinai: Come!” 


FATHERHOOD OF CHRIST 


Even the theme of the “fatherhood of Christ” emerged in the early 
Church. It grew and persisted until the end of antiquity. This can 
be seen from the classical text in the Rule of St. Benedict: “The 
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Abbot is believed to hold the place of Christ in the monastery.” 
Likewise, the “Abba Father” in the same Rule, taken from Romans 
8:15, must be understood as an invocation of Christ. And finally, 
those times sensed very well that the full impact of these songs, which 
stirred the depth of human hearts, necessarily depended on their 
equation with “The voice addressed to Christ,” or “The voice of 
Christ, Head and body.” 

Christological psalmody is a sacred heritage from the great days 
of the martyrs. In those times of tribulation and persecution it kept 
the faithful close to the Master and powerfully fortified their courage 
for martyrdom. And even today it is well suited to lift us above the 
difficulties and apparent contradictions which seem inseparable from 
the psalter, and to which we referred at the beginning of this article. 


REMOVING DIFFICULTIES BY ALLEGORICAL TRICKS 


These difficulties were not unknown in the days of the martyrs. They 
induced the Alexandrian school to blur the basic difference in levels 
between both Testaments by certain allegorical tricks. Just one 
example: Psalm 6: 6 reads, “There is no one in death who remem- 
bers thee. Who is there that praises, confesses thee in the abode of 
the dead?” 

Origen understands by “in death” the death of the soul, which 


in this state is an abomination before God. Cyprian, on the other 
hand, leans on the double-meaning of “to confess,” either to praise 
God or to confess sins, and arrives at the impossibilty of doing 
penance in the beyond. But that means abandoning the literal 
meaning of the passage and giving reign to phantasy. We should be 
faithful to the true meaning and leave aside the hopeless abandon- 
ment of the dead of which we spoke before and to which this passage 
refers. We should think rather of the merciful revelation of the 
Savior which sheds clear light on the fate of the departed souls in 
the beyond. Strictly speaking, in these instances it is not a question 
of fulfillment but of substitution, which means raising the same 
truth or the same object matter to the height of Christ’s revelation. 

The well-known stumbling-block in the psalter is the curses 
which to us sound so harsh. But also in this instance, Christological 
praying of the psalms will help our understanding. “The psalm is 
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the voice of Christ, the Supreme Judge.” We have only to remember 
the liturgy of Passion Week. Jeremias 11: 18-20, 17: 13-18, 18: 
18—23 may hurt our ears but they are here unhesitatingly put into 
the mouth of the Savior. And Psalms 68 and 108, which contain the 
strongest language in the psalter, Scripture itself puts in unmistak- 
able relation to Christ. 

The same concession, if I may use the expression, is made in 
the Mass of several holy martyrs, these heroes of the following of 
Christ : “Let the prisoners’ sighing come before you. And repay our 
neighbors sevenfold into their bosoms; avenge the blood of thy 
saints which has been shed.” The decisive point in all these psalms is 
that basically they speak of enemies of God who are beyond con- 
version ; they leave no room for indulgence and compromise. 

It is the same as with those “inexorable enmities” between the 
woman and her seed, Christ, on the one hand, and the serpent and 
its seed, on the other. For this reason St. Paul does not hesitate 
to call the enemies of his gospel, dogs, and to throw his anathema 
against everybody who dares to falsify his gospel. But in the final 
analysis, we need not bother about such all too concrete terms and 
can leave the rest to the justice of God, who has entrusted the 
judgment to His Son. 


WEEPING IN THE PSALMS 


But a word has to be said about the weeping and mourning which 
are so copious in the psalms. We have to remember that the psalms 
originated against the background of the Old Testament which was 
sighing for redemption. And besides, even we, who still sigh in 
this valley of tears, have more than enough reason for such an 
attitude. But we know about the next life; we know about our Lord 
and Savior who has carried His cross before us. Of His passion and 
death each of us has to bear his share, if we want to partake of His 
glory. Then our grief will be transfigured, and we can say with St. 
Paul, “For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so also through 
Christ does our comfort abound” (2 Cor. 1:5). It is in this sense 
that, as we said already, the psalms are the voice of Christ. This is 
why all those psalms which mirror tribulation or joy can be prayed 
in the spirit of Christ, by reason of our mystical union with Him. 
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Finally, we have to mention the earthly possessions which under 
the Old Covenant God had promised the Jews for the observance 
of the law. These possessions play a special role in the psalms. First 
of all we have to connect the fulfillment of this law, insofar as it 
is still binding, with the fulfillment of the law of Christ for whose 
observance He himself has repeatedly promised peace and a rich 
reward in heaven. Besides, even the Christian cannot do without the 
goods of this earth. Our desire for and use of them is regulated by 
the law, “Seek first the kingdom of heaven, and everything else will 
be given you besides.” 


APPRECIATION OF THE SPIRITUAL IN OLD TESTAMENT 


But the more lofty minds of the Old Testament have already recog- 
nized and emphasized the surpassing value of spiritual goods over 
against earthly possessions (Ps. 4:8; 72: 25-28). In the Book of 
Wisdom, one of the latest books of the Old Law, can be found — 
one could say — an interpretation of these earthly promises almost 
worthy of the New Testament: “Happy is the barren and undefiled 
who had no commerce in sin: she will receive her reward when 
retribution will be made to holy souls” (Wis. 3:13), and “Honor- 
able age does not mean a long life; it is not counted by the number 
of years, but for man grey hairs mean wisdom and true old age 
is an immaculate life” (Wis. 4:8, 9). 

Besides, in many of these passages these goods are nothing but 
the promise of future Messianic blessings, an earnest of abundant 
spiritual benefits to come. There was no reason for St. Theresa of the 
Child Jesus to feel repulsed by the words of Psalm 118:112, “I 
have inclined my heart to do thy justifications for ever, for the 
reward.” She should have thought of St. Thomas’ answer to the 
Lord’s question about the reward he wanted to receive : “Yourself.” 

It is not so long ago that I happened to come upon a little book 
in Latin, Six-Hundred Spiritual Songs, by a religious. And so now 
the Pontifical Commission should take this opportunity to replace 
the old-fashioned psalms by genuinely Christian songs! It needed 
only a glance through the book to convince me that the words of 
the Lord are “sweeter than honey from the honeycomb” (Ps. 18: 
11). So far the Church has resisted such demands, and she has acted 
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very wisely. By following such suggestions she would deny herself, 
she would substitute the clumsy stutterings of a human voice, which 
would satisfy nobody, for her holy psalms inspired by the Holy 
Spirit. And this would be, to quote Isaias 8 : 6, 7, “to leave the quiet 
water of Siloe, and instead to drink from the great river whose 
waters carry only perdition.” 


Athanasius Miller, O.S.B. 


THE MARK ON THE DOOR 


T is commonly be- 
lieved that beggars, seeking food from door to door, have a system 
of leaving an identification mark upon a home where they have once 
found people sympathetic to their requests. This mark serves to 
inform their fellow-travellers where they too may expect to find 
satisfaction for themselves. 

God seems to have had a similar plan in mind when He com- 
manded the Jewish people to mark the outside doorposts of their 
homes with the sacred design of the “Mezuzah,” (a Hebrew word 
for “doorpost”). This is a metal tube affixed for all to see at the 
right side of the entrance into most Jewish homes. Rolled up inside 
this narrow metal container is a scroll with the words of the Book 
of Deuteronomy 6:4~—9 and 11:13-21 written upon it. By these 
words the Jews bind themselves to God’s law, while God, on His 
part, guarantees His constant blessing upon their daily lives. 

God’s blessing is described under the figure of sending “the early 
rain and the late rain, that you may have your grain, wine, and oil 
to gatherin. . . . Thus you may eat your fill” (Deut. 11:14). The 
pious Jew affectionately raises his hand to touch this sacred symbol 
with his forefinger as he enters and leaves his home. He next kisses 
that finger in public demonstration of his love for God’s holy Word, 
like a priest kissing the Gospel at Mass. 

This mark of the Mezuzah is God’s way of teaching men that, 
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“Not by bread alone does man live, but by every word that comes 
forth from the mouth of God” (Deut. 8:3; Matt. 4:4). To men 
hungering for the food of the soul, as well as for the food of the 
body, this comes as a saving reminder in the world today. 

The Mezuzah belongs properly to Jewish homes; yet Catholics 
should not be left without an equivalent sign for the sake of the 
stranger in the street and for their own spiritual welfare. For we 
have seen our Lord changing the waters of “the early and the late 
rain” of the Mezuzah into “the wine of the marriage feast at Cana,” 
and then into His precious blood at the Last Supper. We know that 
God has given us a more sacred sign with which to mark our lives 
and our homes in the symbol of the Cross. 

Christ’s blood shed at His circumcision was “the early rain” that 
fell upon souls parched by the drought of sin. By His agony in the 
garden and His scourging at the pillar, God willed to soak the soil 
of men’s souls further in the effusion of His most precious blood. 
“The late rain” fell in the last hour of our Lord upon the Cross. 
Thanks to the soldier who opened the Savior’s side with a lance, 
we have been shown that not one single drop of that blood was held 
back from us. God has fulfilled His promise to us with a divine 
prodigality. 

The rains of the Mezuzah were promised to the Jews in order 
that they might have an abundance of grain, wine, and oil. Pente- 
cost was the Jewish feast of the harvest. But our Lord wished 
to raise our minds to a higher and greater harvest, namely, the in- 
gathering of souls into the kingdom of His Father. Hence, Christ 
chose Pentecost, the Jewish feast of the harvest, in which to send 
His laborers in “the fields white for the harvest” of His precious 
blood. The Apostles gathered an over-flowing abundance of spiritual 
fruit in human souls. The Scriptures tell us, “And there were added 
in that day about three thousand souls” (Acts 2:41). What a sub- 
lime fulfillment of the promises made to us in the Jewish Mezuzah! 

This is the spiritual manner by which we should come to under- 
stand the meaning of that little mysterious metal plate attached to 
the homes of our Jewish neighbors. Furthermore, it should prompt 
us to think of a similar sacramental of our own. For what the 
Mezuzah is to the Jew, the Cross is to us. It is the divine guarantee 
of God’s mercy and protection upon us in return for our love and 
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loyalty to His holy will. Fittingly therefore can we apply the words 
of St. Paul to ourselves : “And you, when you were dead by reason 
of your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, he brought to life 
along with him, forgiving you all your sins, cancelling the decree 
against us, which was hostile to us. Indeed, he has taken it com- 
pletely away, nailing it to the Cross” (Col. 2:13, 14). 

Christ had men nail that decree to His Cross. For what no ordi- 
nary Jew could do, namely, fulfill God’s will of the Mezuzah per- 
fectly unto death, the Perfect Jew from Nazareth, Jesus, King of 
the Jews, has done by His life, death, and resurrection. The decree 
was placed there for all men to read. “For it was written in Hebrew, 
in Greek, and in Latin” (John 19:20). Being true God and 
true Man, Jesus had said: “Behold, I come — in the head of the 
book it is written of me — to do thy will, O God” (Heb. 10:7). By 
His death upon the Cross, Jesus had brought the sacred covenant 
contained within the Mezuzah to its perfect fulfillment. When He 
bowed His head after saying, “It is consummated,” He had given 
His divine assurance, once and forever, that our claims to God’s 
mercy would never be rescinded. As a result the world today stands 
bathed in the showers of God’s grace foretold by “the early rain 
and the late rain” of the Jewish Mezuzah. 

Our Jewish neighbors boldly proclaim to the world their undying 
love and devotion to God for the natural blessings promised to their 
fathers. Surely we Catholics should show no less a love and devotion 
to the same “God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
blessed us with every spiritual blessing on high in Christ” (Eph. 
1:3). In the same position where the Jew places his most sacred 
symbol, we too should place our Cross. The little metal form of 
the Cross may be only as small as the three or four inch Mezuzah. 
But it contains the whole abridgement of our entire life in Christ 
Jesus. 

Let no one say:: “Faddism, pure and simple! Are not the interior 
walls of our homes space enough for displays of devotion?” They 
are not enough for the Jews! They are not enough for Catholics at 
Christmas time. The Christmas season lasts only little more than a 
fortnight. Yet witness all the care and attention we give to show our 
love for the Infant Savior to the outside world. One man in Chicago 
put 1,000 working hours and a substantial amount of money into 
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erecting an outdoor display during this past Christmas season. 
Surely the Crucified Savior deserves at least a fraction of this public 
affection. Our Jewish neighbors give it to their Mezuzah. Our Cross 
is described as our only hope: spes unica! Let it therefore be shown 
as a mark upon the doorposts of our homes, as is the Jewish symbol 
on theirs. There it will be the first sight we see as we enter, and the 
last to be seen when we leave. 

The Cross need only be three or four inches in size. But when 
the Divine Beggar of souls, our Lord Jesus Christ, comes our way 
at the end of our life, it will be comforting to hear Him say, “Every- 
one, therefore, who acknowledges me before men, I also will ac- 
knowledge him before my Father in heaven” (Matt. 10:32). He 
will see the mark of the Cross, the Mezuzah of our Catholic homes, 
placed in the same position upon the homes of “those who have 
received him,” as the mark of the Jewish Mezuzah is upon the homes 
of “those who received him not.” 

Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 


F un- 
usual significance is the new Institute of Holy Scripture that is 
scheduled for the summer session of Catholic University in Wash- 
ington. Under the direction of Rev. Edward Siegman, C.PP.S., 
editor of the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, assisted by several other 
topflight Scripture scholars, courses are being offered in a five- 
summer cycle leading to an M.A. Designed primarily for teachers 
of religion in secondary schools and colleges, the Institute will stress 
the theological and spiritual content of the Bible as God’s revealing 
word. It is the first time in our country that such a concentrated 
effort at biblical training is being offered to the non-specialist, and 
we wish it God’s every blessing — and a full enrolment. 


Back in the days before you could easily purchase someone else’s 
collection of private devotions, men were accustomed to compose 
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their own book of prayers. Our attention was called to a small book, 
Devotions of St. Bede, which Cardinal Gasquet edited in 1907. 
This was St. Bede’s own prayerbook which he composed for his 
private use. It is simply a collection of verses from the psalms. Since 
the verses are short, one is inclined to believe that the Saint used 
them in much the same way as we use ejaculatory prayers. Cardinal 
Gasquet arranged St. Bede’s quotations from the psalms under 
various headings, e.g., The Presence of God, Praise of God, Prayer 
for God’s Help, which would facilitate fitting the texts to the mood 
and needs of private prayer. 

Composing one’s own prayerbook went out of style when the 
printing press began reproducing prayerbooks in great numbers. 
In this respect the printing press was not an unmixed blessing, and 
we can lament that this highly personal approach to a set collection 
of devotions, in general, and of psalm verses, in particular, was lost. 
The practice of gathering selections from the psalms in a notebook 
would be a means of introducing young seminarians and religious to 
the prayer value of the psalms. For those who have grown old in 
the service of the Lord it might be a means of avoiding that formal- 
ism which is the death of all prayer. 


Crusade represents something new in bible history for children. 
This new-look in bible history is the work of two Maryknoll Sisters 
and is published by John J. Crawley Co. The child receives a fascicle 
of 25 pages every ten days at a cost of 35c each. The whole set con- 
sists of 20 fascicles. The covers are of water-resistant paper which 
will withstand the ravages of sticky fingers and can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth. Optional is the purchase of two binders at $1 apiece 
to give each ten fascicles a more permanent form. The text is well 
written and is richly illustrated with color sketches, black and white 
reproductions of masterpieces, and on-the-spot photographs. 

Happily, an attempt was made to relate the history of Israel to 
Christ. However the attempt fails somewhat as the authors have 
not incorporated the Christological significance into the history but 
added it in sections appended to the narrative. This makes Christ 
somewhat extrinsic to the meaning of sacred history, a pious alle- 
gorical afterthought rather than the meaning and goal of that history. 
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Exception could be taken to some of the illustrations. In the artist’s 
well-advised efforts to picture God the Father as a little less forbid- 
ding, he has succeeded in achieving only a rather weak characteriza- 
tion. The pictures of God the Father look too much like the pictures 
of Christ found in children’s books. Even young children should 
learn to distinguish between the persons of the Father and Christ, 
and the pictures should not lend themselves to confusing young 
minds. The color scheme often lacks force. There is a strange pic- 
ture (p. 55) of the infant Christ nailed to the Cross, with the Blessed 
Virgin smiling down on Him. These are minor criticisms of a work 
that is generally very well done. The Crusade set is highly recom- 
mended to parents and teachers of grade school children. 


THE ATLAS OF THE BIBLE, by Rev. L. H. Grollenberg, O.P. 
(Nelson, $15). The promotional notices on this atlas, in true blurb 
fashion, proclaim it a “superbly produced volume.” Considering the 
context from which the description is taken, it is almost an under- 
statement. This is, indeed, a superb volume. The atlas contains 
thirty-five maps in eight colors, giving the geographical history of 
the Holy Land. More than 400 photographs supplement the maps, 
including some excellent aerial views. Cartography, photography, 
and the most recent archeological findings are integrated by the 
text in its summary of biblical history. The exhaustive index is an 
important feature of the atlas. All the geographical indications 
provided by the Bible are indexed, with variant spellings and gen- 
erous cross references. The Foreword and Preface by W. F. Albright 
and Fr. Roland de Vaux, O.P., who do not lightly put their names 
to any book, give further assurance that the atlas is a product of 
scholarly competence. 


LITURGICAL MEANING AND CHRISTOLOGICAL APPLICATION OF THE 
PSALMS, by Rev. E. Lussier, S.S.S., is a small pamphlet compiled 
for private use. The psalms are arranged according to the canonical 
hours over a period of a week. Only the number of the psalm is 
given together with a descriptive phrase and its Christological sig- 
nificance. This means that the one who uses the pamphlet will have 
to provide himself with a Bible or psalter out of which he can read 
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the full text of the psalm. This is an admirable attempt to use the 
psalms in private prayer in the spirit of which Fr. Athanasius Miller, 
O.S.B., writes in this issue. 

Only one exception is taken to the compilation. The Christological 
application is limited almost entirely to prayer concerning Christ 
and to Christ as the object of prayer, the Person to whom the psalm 
is directed. Such an emphasis takes into consideration “the psalm is 
a voice speaking of Christ; the psalm is the voice of the Church 
speaking to Christ,” but leaves aside a basic prayer-concept dear 
to liturgical piety, “the psalm is the voice of Christ speaking to 
the Father.” Any Christology, in prayer or dogma, will be incom- 
plete without the ad Patrem orientation Christ gave to His prayer 
and life. The pamphlet is recommended and can be purchased at 
10c apiece from the compiler, Rev. J. E. Lussier, S.S.S., 17608 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Parents in the home and teachers in the school find that the 
task of teaching the Old Testament to their children presents a real 
difficulty. “Bible stories” have a way of being scarcely distinguish- 
able from fairy stories when they are told in isolation from the 
history of salvation which gives them meaning. The use of bible 
stories in the home or in the classroom should lead the child to 
Christ. In Lumen Vitae (1956, No. 3) Piet Schoonenberg, S.J., 
spells out the necessity of introducing pupils in the primary and sec- 
ondary grades to Old Testament history. In this way they will be 
introduced progressively to Christ and the salvation He brings. The 
historical orientation of this procedure rises out of the historical 
nature of salvation itself. Oral instruction, following the liturgy’s 
pedagogical method, makes the child conscious of participating in 
the movement of this sacred and saving history. If Old Testament 
stories are to be used effectively, there must be a greater unity be- 
tween the religion course and bible history. 


Teaching Sisters often express the desire for direction as to 
content and order of the religion courses. Not having the theological 
training of a priest they are sometimes confused, sometimes over- 
whelmed, by the mass of great truths they are supposed to impart 
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to little minds. A child in the third grade cannot be taught all re- 
ligious truths. And not all truths of revelation are of equal impor- 
tance; the Fatherhood of God is more important than purgatory. 
What truths will the Sister select for emphasis at this grade level? 
Are there theological and pedagogical norms which would deter- 
mine this selection? Does the teacher treat first of the Fatherhood 
of God and lead the children to the Sonship of Christ, and then to 
their own sonship? What pedagogical techniques are most effective 
in teaching a specific doctrine to a specific age level? What role do 
bible history and liturgy play in the presentation of the Fatherhood 
of God? 

These and similar questions priests as well as Sisters may find 
difficult to answer. Many a priest who preaches with comparative 
ease to a large congregation on Sunday finds himself decidedly un- 
comfortable on Monday when he must confront the thirty scrubbed 
and eager faces of the third grade. His seminary training made him 
an expert in abstract thought. Third graders, who are interested in 
events not concepts, can be disconcertingly obedient about repeating 
Father’s distinctions. Father very likely had a course in catechetics 
in the seminary, but chances are that it was sketchy and taken that 
last semester of his deacon year. 

Lumen Vitae, published by the International Centre for Studies 
in Religious Education of Brussels, is the answer to many of the 
perplexities facing the teacher of religion. Though the magazine is 
recognized as being of the highest excellence, its English edition 
does not have the circulation its worth merits. The purpose of Lumen 
Vitae is to present the catechetical content of Bible, liturgy and 
dogma, and to order this content according to theological and peda- 
gogical norms. The presentation of catechetical material is made 
concrete and practical with attention to the psychological ages of 
pupils and the stages of their religious knowledge. Though method- 
ology is considered secondary, it is not considered unimportant, and 
in the pages of this quarterly the teachers will find many practical 
aids. 

One of the great services the magazine performs is the integration 
of the best in the catechetical, liturgical, and biblical movements. In 


* A quarterly, $5 a year; subscription agent in U.S.A.: Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Maryland. 
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the current issue (No. 4, 1956) Dr. Klemens Tilmann has a stimu- 
lating article, “The Bible, Source of Christian Doctrine,” which is 
a study of the new German catechism in so far as it was influenced 
by the Bible. Kindergarten and first grade teachers will find practical 
aids in Francois Coudreau’s “Catechesis on Jesus Christ before the 
Age of Reason.” “Christ and the Adolescent” by Marcel von Caster, 
S.J., treats of catechetical content and method for junior and senior 
high school students. These last two articles are found in No. 3 of 
the 1956 Lumen Vitae. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


A SUMMER WORKSHOP 
FOR SEMINARIANS 


ROM July 21 to August 18 and 
from August 23 to September 6, 1957, the faithful and priests of the 
parish of St. Richard, 7540 Penn Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, invite any and all major seminarians of the country to take part in 


a summer workshop. 

In issuing this invitation, Fr. Longley, the pastor, gives to seminarian 
readers of WorsHIP this outline of the project. 

“The Idea of a summer workshop for seminarians comes from three 
sources: the request of not a few young clerics; the suggestion of the 
Archbishop of St. Paul; and reactions to the article in the March issue 
of WorsHIP, “They Did It.’ 

“The Aims of this undertaking will be to bring seminarians together 
to implement their thinking and training through actual ‘pastoral’ con- 
tact with the faithful. Above all, our guests, parishioners and priests 
will gain much grace by gathering around God’s altar in His solemn 
worship. 

“Activities will be so planned that a busy program will be in progress 
during the entire seven weeks. Each seminarian will have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the neighborhood meetings of the ‘little parishes’ 
of St. Richard, to make calls with the Legion of Mary, to visit the homes 
of parishioners to learn at first hand the spirit and hopes of Christian 
families. His work with the youth will have the dual mission of whole- 
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some recreation and the inspiration to religious vocation. Projects in 
liturgical art, music and drama are also on the boards. Special experience 
in ‘parochial communications,’ will be afforded: each seminarian guest 
will have an opportunity to help in the writing and publishing of the 
parish weekly paper, St. Richard’s Herald. Most important, active parti- 
cipation in daily and Sunday holy Mass and divine office, in the adminis- 
tration of some of the sacraments (e.g., baptism, perhaps the last rites), 
and in all forms of our parish public worship will offer practical insights 
into at least some of the ideals as well as the problems of the liturgical 
apostolate. 

“Gains. We of the parish only hope that our guests will gain as much 
as we surely shall from having them with us. 

“Collaborators. Our friends and collaborators, the rector, priests and 
students of the Assumption Seminary, Chaska, Minn., will be helping us 
throughout the workshop sessions. They join us in looking forward to the 
visit of our guests. 

“Stay. One may stay as long as he wishes. We plan to cover a complete 
‘gamut’ every week: from Monday through Sunday. However, guests are 
welcome to remain longer, since there will always be variations in the 
program. Informality and flexibility will be the mode of the workshop. 

“Cost. Since they will be our guests in the truly Christian sense, the 
seminarians who honor us by coming will be asked to pay or offer noth- 
ing. An angel has arranged to pick up the tab. 

“Requirements. In order to be assured that guests have proper back- 
ground and formation, they should have finished at least the first year 
of college. Also, if they come from outside the archdiocese of St. Paul, 
they should have the consent of their bishops or pastors, if local policy 
so suggests. 

“Accommodations will be provided in a home belonging to the parish. 
Meals will be taken with the priests in the parish dining hall. 

“Bookings should be made early, at the latest by June 15. We must be 
prepared to handle our guests comfortably right along. To do this, it is 
important that we know how many to expect every week. A special 
reservation plan is being followed by students from the St. Paul Seminary 
and from Conception Seminary. All other seminarians need only send 
a note to the Pastor, Church of St. Richard, at address given above, 
telling him when they expect to come. 

“Travel. The parish church is very close to the Twin City metropolitan 
airport; it is not far from the railroad depot. For auto travelers, we are 
two blocks north of the junction of Highway 100—169-—212-—S5 and Penn 
Avenue South (the SW corner of the metropolitan area of the Twin 
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Cities). If we are notified of exact times and places of arrival, we shall 
arrange to meet air and train travelers. 

“Bring ‘uniforms,’ including cassocks and surplices; sport clothes, and 
swimming trunks. We do not have the River Jordan here, but we have 
10,000 lakes.” 


VIRGIL MICHEL AND THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT} 


ATHER Virgil Michel 
lived twice and died twice. His first life began in 1925, ended in 1930. 
His second began in 1933, ended in 1938. Both times he worked himseif 
to death. 

This book is about the work of Virgil Michel. There is very little in 
it about his life, probably because his life was his work. 

He is born (in 1890), grows up like other kids, becomes a Benedictine, 
and spends a year and a half in Europe, where he learns about something 
called the liturgical movement. 

He returns in 1925 and begins to light the fire. It begins to burn, and 
Fr. Virgil works like a house afire for five years. 

“He taught philosophy in the seminary, wrote on many subjects, organ- 
ized the liturgical movement, . . . founded and edited Orate Fratres, 
established and directed the Liturgical Press, edited some twenty publi- 
cations, translated Grabmann’s Thomas von Aquin, lectured, conducted 
about a dozen retreats, acted as prefect of clerics, carried on a large 
correspondence, organized the liturgical summer school and the first 
National Liturgical Day, directed and edited With Mother Church, and 
began an entirely new series of religion text-books for the grades” (p 
161). 

These are the dear dead days when most people thought the liturgical 
movement had to do with rubrics and when you might hear clerics say 
that Gothic vestments should not be used in Romanesque churches. I 
have a personal reason to remember them. At the invitation of Dom 
Virgil and Father William Busch I wrote my first article on the Mystical 
Body and Dom Virgil published it in Orate Fratres. (That started my 
little fire.) What was said in that jejune piece of writing is now known by 


? Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement. By Rev. Paul Marx, O.S.B. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1957. Pp. 480. Cloth, $5.00. 
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any school boy in the fourth grade. The reason any school boy knows 
it is largely Virgil Michel. 

Then he dies for the first time in 1930. He goes into a nervous break- 
down, has insufferable headaches and almost sightless eyes. The reason 
this is like death is that he cannot say Mass nor read the Office. He is 
given the rosary to say in their stead! 

Two years of that, and he goes to northern Minnesota to work among 
200 Indian families. Within a few months he has 160 of them confirmed 
and many of the bad marriages fixed. But on the side, he runs a 300-acre 
mission farm and takes care of the cattle and hogs and chickens. 

When Abbot Alcuin asks him to return to be dean of the college, we 
are allowed one quick look at Virgil Michel the man. He writes to his 
superior: “Once you wrote that I should pray that my health improve. 
I have found that almost impossible, for two reasons. One is that I find it 
difficult to pray for any temporal favors at all: it seems to degrade prayer 
when we want to insist on getting from God what does not belong to His 
One Thing Necessary. The second reason is that I have come to believe 
that God does not want me to get better. I had to come to this conclusion 
for my peace of mind. I have always preached to others that we see the 
will of God in the superiors. When I applied that to myself in the present 
condition, I had to conclude I am not to get better.” 

The Abbot didn’t argue; he only said, “Come then, leaving the future 
in God’s hands.” 

He came home, his health improved, and he started to live again for 
another five years. 

The first six chapters of this book are about the first five years, the 
last six about the last five. 

In the last chapter he dies again in the infirmary with his friends beside 
his bed. The only thing we are told about his death is that it was on the 
last day of the nineteen hundred and thirty-eighth liturgical year. 

Paul Marx wrote this book as a doctoral dissertation for the Catholic 
University. That University, like almost all others, demands first that 
research of a subject be scientific, exhaustive, and fully documented. 
So, it seems to me, it is. 

This University places a secondary value on presentation and style. 
It is quite rare, and hardly to be expected, to find the two combined. 

Those who are contemporary with Father Virgil will be delighted to 
have the past remembered. Those who are starting out must read it as 
history, for these two brief five-year periods were a turning point of 
history: the point at which the Church turned to the true and indis- 
pensable source. Paul Bussard 
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FIRST met Dr. K. F. Mc- 
Murtrie after Sunday Vespers sung by the Augustinian nuns, a semi- 
cloistered religious community, in Durban, South Africa. Until our 
family’s arrival in the chapel, the doctor constituted an audience of one, 
participating with the sisters in the divine office. Actually, he was the 
only person visible, because the nuns sang behind the grille on their 
side of the altar. 

The doctor’s action was characteristic of the man and his love for 
active participation in the Church’s worship. Each week-end for the 
last five years of his long career as a medical missionary, he drove one 
hundred miles from Empangeni in Zululand to Durban to take part in 
the high Mass at St. Therese’s parish on Sunday morning. Dressed in 
cassock and surplice, he sang in the sanctuary with the schola of the 
multi-racial choir which he had organized some years previously. On 
Monday morning he left at 3 a.m. in his Land-Rover, the British equiva- 
lent of an American jeep, to be able to serve Mass at a mission station en 
route to his work at the Government Hospital in Empangeni. 

Last June 15, Dr. McMurtrie, who is 75, retired from nearly fifty years 
of medical service to the native tribes in the Cape, the Transvaal, and 
Natal provinces. My wife and I were delighted when he told us that he 
would live at the Benedictine Monastery at Pietersburg in the Northern 
Transvaal. As a secular Oblate of St. Benedict, he takes part in the daily 
conventual Mass and the divine office, realizing a life-long desire to 
share with others in the sevenfold cycle of praise of God each day. 

Born in Somersetshire in southern England of Anglican parents, Kurt 
McMurtrie attended Llandovery College and the University of Edin- 
burgh where he received his medical degree. Offered a post in India, the 
young doctor turned it down in favor of St. Cuthbert’s mission in Pon- 
doland, South Africa, where he was assured of finding High Anglican 
worship. 

Transportation was in its primitive stages in the South Africa of 1908 
and the doctor rode on the mail sacks of a mule train from Cape Town 
to his destination. When St. Cuthbert’s Hospital had become well estab- 
lished, he was transferred to Sekukuniland in the northern Transvaal. 
So well beloved had his name become among his native patients at St. 
Cuthbert’s that seventeen years later Xhosa mothers were still having 
their sons named for him at their baptism. 

At his new station which was also a rest resort for Anglican mis- 
sioners, Dr. McMurtrie found such a wide divergence in attitude toward 
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the doctrine and worship of the Anglican religion that he was deeply 
disturbed. He began instructions at the nearest Catholic church in Um- 
tata, Natal, and on Feb. 11, 1925, he was received into the Church. 

At the invitation of Bishop Adalbero Fleischer, C.M.M., Dr. Mc- 
Murtrie became the pioneer of medical service for the Mariannhill mis- 
sions. From his headquarters at St. Mary’s Hospital, Mariannhill, he 
directed the medical care for a dozen out-stations within a 100-mile 
radius. 

When Orate Fratres, the liturgical review, began publication, Dr. 
McMurtrie wrote to Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., the first editor, express- 
ing his interest in the founding of the magazine. Over the years he has 
been a frequent contributor, especially to the letter columns of the 
Teview. 

After ten years’ service at Mariannhill, the doctor made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land to decide whether to become a priest or to continue as 
a medical missionary. At Dormition Abbey in Jerusalem, a young Bene- 
dictine monk, Father Hugo Bevenot, became his guide and companion 
on visits to Nazareth, Tiberias, the Sea of Galilee, Syria, and Lebanon. 
After several months in the Holy Land, the doctor decided that his voca- 
tion was to remain a medical missioner and he returned to South Africa. 

When a second physician came to ease the pressure of work at the 
out-stations, Dr. McMurtrie found time to lead a weekly discussion group 
on the liturgy at St. Joseph’s parish in Durban. Convinced that active 
Participation in the liturgy is a strong missionary force, he began a 
crusade to promote the greater dignity of the Mass. He advocated first 
and foremost that Rubric XVI, which requires certain parts of the Mass 
to be recited by the priest in a clearly audible manner, be scrupulously 
observed. He felt that this touched upon a major ideal of participation, 
for many people are keenly aware of their sharing in the Sacrifice and 
feel their proximity to the altar when they hear the prayers recited 
clearly, i.e., for their benefit. 

Dr. McMurtrie contended that Rubric XVI was being disregarded in 
South Africa and wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Congregation of 
Rites in Rome for clarification on the matter. The answer came in Latin: 
“It is the sacred duty of all priests to obey the rubrics and failure to do so 
is an abuse to be condemned. You must have recourse to your bishop 
whose duty it is to admonish priests who are negligent about the rubrics 
. . . ” The doctor acquainted members of the hierarchy with his reply 
and it obtained much wider circulation in the correspondence columns 
of The Catholic Herald in England. 

To bridge the gap between the priest at the altar and the people in the 
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pews, Dr. McMurtrie composed a number of verses which are intended 
to help the congregation express the same aspirations and desires which 
the priest does in his prayers at the altar. They were commended by the 
late Archbishop O’Hara of Kansas City. 

A pioneer of the liturgical revival in southern Africa, Dr. McMurtrie 
is a firm believer in the close relationship of the liturgical movement and 
the re-union of Christendom. As the former grows and flourishes, he 
believes, it will give to the Church and to her worship a resplendent 
beauty that will elicit the veneration and love of separated Christians. 
It is Jove, not controversy, he maintains, which will draw other Christians 
to re-unite with the mother Church of Christendom. 

In the role of a modern St. John the Baptist, this pioneer lay missionary 
has steadfastly pointed the way to the source of the Christian renewal 
in the fulness of the Church’s worship. His example may well be an 
encouragement and inspiration to the Catholic layman in this country 
where the seed is falling on more receptive ground. 

James Rogan 


IT CAN BE DONE? 


OR the past two years we have seen 
our resident students off on vacations with the Church’s official “prayer 
for travelers.” After Mass on the last class day before Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Easter and summer vacations, we recite the /tinerarium 
together in English, using Fr. Philip Weller’s translation in Volume III 
of The Roman Ritual. The superior, as leader, begins the antiphon and 
Benedictus and reads the versicles. Faculty and students recite the 
Benedictus antiphonally, and all recite the four concluding prayers in 
unison. It is an easy matter to multilith the prayer on a small folder so 
that all can more readily take part by having their individual copies. 

On the very first occasion students were very much impressed with 
this beautiful preparation for a journey, and many now use it to invoke 
God’s blessing on trips other than for the four official vacations. Many 
too have introduced its use in their families, and have found in it a 
reminder of the Church’s concern for ordinary, daily living in the life 
of Grace. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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LITURGICAL WEEK me 


T. JOHN’S ABBEY, as- 
sisted by St. Benedict’s Convent in nearby St. Joseph, Minn., will be host 
of the 1957 National Liturgical Week, August 19-22. His Excellency, 
Peter W. Bartholome, of St. Cloud, has graciously consented to be the 
episcopal patron. 

The Week will serve incidentally as a fitting conclusion of the cente- 
nary celebration of the abbey, which has played a major role in launching 
both the American liturgical movement and the National Liturgical 
Conference. Father Paul Marx, O.S.B., in his recently published Virgil 
Michel and the Liturgical Movement (reviewed in this issue) has told 
the story of the founding of Orate Fratres and the Liturgical Press, and 
the other multiple enterprises of Dom Virgil in getting the liturgical 
apostolate in the United States off to a sound start. The first National 
Liturgical Day was held at St. John’s Abbey July 25, 1929, attended by 
over 400 priests, religious and laity from sixteen states and several for- 
eign countries. The first three National Liturgical Weeks, 1940—42, were 
sponsored by the Benedictine Liturgical Conference, of which Abbot 
Alcuin of St. John’s was first president. The eighteenth Week should 
therefore feel quite “at home” at Collegeville and the monks have 
already begun their planning to make all participants feel so in fact. 

The theme of the Week, “Liturgy and Education,” will very probably 
attract a larger than usual attendance. To make the Week as useful as 
possible for all concerned, the daily program has been so drawn up that 
the utmost in “active and intelligent participation” may be hoped for — 
not only in church but also in the lecture halls. Main talks are limited 
to the forenoon, and will be followed by discussions. The evening Masses 
each day will be preceded by another talk of half an hour, on a more 
popular level, with a view to interest those from the surrounding area 
who can come only for the evening sessions. The outstanding feature of 
this year’s Week will be the sixteen workshops, each to last the full three 
days, with a two-hour session every afternoon. 

The chief topics of discussion for each day of the workshops are 
being carefully planned and will be printed in the program, so that 
everyone can choose to attend whatever section promises to interest him 
nost. A moderator will briefly introduce the subject; those present will 
tien break up into small groups, each with a leader, to discuss the topic 
according to their respective experiences and views, during the first half 
of the meeting. The leaders, during the second hour, will then report 
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to the entire workshop, and a general discussion will be led by the 
moderator. A number of nationally known experts in the particular field 
will be attached to each workshop as “consultants.” The agenda and 
conclusions will appear in the volume of proceedings. It was felt by the 
program committee that devoting three afternoons to serious common 
study of the problems in a way that involves the personal contribution 
of all participants, would insure interest as well as worthwhile results. 

The subjects to be treated in the workshops are: congregational par- 
ticipation in Mass; aids to parish life; liturgy and catechetics; liturgy 
and the formation of the lay apostle; liturgy and family life; liturgical 
music; liturgy and art; liturgy and elementary schools; liturgy and 
secondary schools; liturgy and the college; liturgy and the seminary (for 
professors and spiritual directors); liturgy and the seminary (for sem- 
inarians); liturgy and spiritual formation; liturgy and religious com- 
munities; liturgy and adult education; liturgy and communications 
(radio, TV, press). 

On Friday morning, August 23, a solemn consecration of virgins 
according to the ancient pontifical rite will take place at St. Benedict’s 
Convent; religious and all others interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 

Rooms for priests and lay people will be available in college residence 
halls on the St. John’s campus ; depending on the number of reservations, 
it may however be necessary to share a double room. Rooms will be 
two dollars a person per night. Common dormitory accommodations for 
seminarians will be available at one dollar a night. Accommodations 
for Sisters are being offered by St. Benedict’s Convent in St. Joseph and 
various other convents in St. Cloud and neighboring towns, at two 
dollars a night. During the Week, breakfast, lunch and dinner will be 
served in the college dining halls at fifty cents, seventy-five cents and 
$1.25 respectively. Breakfast will also be served at St. Benedict’s Convent 
for Sisters who stay there overnight. For those who prefer to stay in 
hotels, charges range from $2.25 for a single room without bath at the 
Hotel Spaniol (St. Cloud) to $6.50 for a double room with shower at 
the Hotel St. Cloud. Motel charges range from $6.00 for a single unit 
to $13.00 for a quadruple unit. Special buses at conference rates will 
run between St. John’s and St. Cloud during the week of August 19; the 
distance is 12 miles. Hotel reservations should be made directly to the 
hotels concerned, and at an early date, since the Week will coincide 
with the peak of the resort and vacation traffic. Reservations for either 
St. John’s or St. Benedict’s should be addressed to: Liturgical Week, 
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Reservations, Collegeville, Minn.; it is urgently asked that this be done 
before June 15 is possible, in order to facilitate local planning and 
preparations. A card for that purpose is stapled into this issue of 
Worsuip. A folder with information about plane, train and bus connec- 
tions will be included in the letter confirming reservations. 


NOONTIME MASSES IN SCHOOLS 


N HIS article in 
this issue, Fr. Sloyan refers to Archbishop Cushing’s “Answers to Antici- 
pated Objections” to noontime Masses in Catholic schools, from grade 
to college levels. Though the mitigation of the eucharistic fast requested 
by His Excellency has since been granted by the Holy See to the whole 
world, hesitation about making full use of it in daily school schedules 
will very likely continue for some years to come: the history of St. Pius 
X’s decrees concerning early and frequent Communion offer an instruc- 
tive parallel. For this reason, we think it useful to reprint (from The 
Pilot, Feb. 2) His Excellency’s careful pastoral analysis of the issues 
involved. — Ep. 

Objection 1. To receive holy Communion after having had a breakfast 
of solid food is to show irreverence for the Blessed Sacrament. 

Reply. Were one to receive immediately after breakfast, there might 
be something unfitting about it, but this is not what has been proposed. 
What has been suggested is that those involved in the good work of 
Catholic education be permitted to receive at a Mass celebrated after 11 
o’clock in the morning having observed the “three-and-one” hour fast. 
That this involves no irreverence is evident, for this is the fasting rule laid 
down by the Church for those who wish to receive at a Mass celebrated 
in the evening and in other privileges granted by the Holy See. 

Objection 2. A privilege of this kind ought not to be sought since, as is 
stated in Christus Dominus, the fast “fosters devotion . . . and can 
help to increase those salutary fruits of holiness which Christ, the foun- 
tain and author of all good things, requires us who are enriched by His 
grace to bring forth.” 

Reply. That the fast fosters devotion and is an aid to holiness no one 
can question in view of the Church’s teaching on this subject. But the 
Church today in order to meet “serious inconveniences and difficulties” 
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has seen fit to mitigate the eucharistic fast, as is evident from the decrees 
of Christus Dominus. Hence, no conclusion can be drawn from this pas- 
sage as to the impropriety of seeking a privilege for a considerable por- 
tion of our Catholic youth for whom daily Communion is either a 
physical or a moral impossibility. 

I might add that if the Holy See should see fit to grant a special priv- 
ilege in favor of these young folks, the very circumstances in which they 
find themselves in their schools and colleges should help to compensate 
for the mitigation of the fast (Christus Dominus, p. 31). Indeed, the 
“sacred atmosphere” of the school would be a sort of preparation for 
Mass and holy Communion, were we to realize the ideal of Pope Leo 
XIII quoted approvingly by Pope Pius XI in Divini Illius Magistri. “It is 
necessary,” he says, “not only that religious instruction be given to the 
young at certain fixed times, but also that every other subject taught 
be permeated with Christian piety” (Militantis Ecclesiae). And as for 
“other works to be done” (Christus Dominus, 31), in view of the miti- 
gation of the fast, what more fitting than Christian education itself, of 
which our Holy Father says that it “participates in the mystery of the 
Redemption and effectively works with it” (Pius XII, Le Giornate 
Nazionali, January 4, 1954). 

Objection 3. This problem of daily Communion could be solved with- 
out requesting a privilege from the Holy See, as, for example, by offering 
Mass at the beginning of the school day and by providing breakfast at 
the school for those who have received holy Communion. 

Reply. This would add considerably to the cost of Catholic education. 
The plan has been tried in certain parishes during the lenten season. 
As a permanent arrangement it does not seem feasible. Already many 
of our students are eating their midday meal at school. Were breakfast 
also to be taken each day at school, it would mean that the home would 
be responsible for the evening meal only, a solution that would not meet 
with the approval of a great many parents. Neither does it accord with 
the Church’s views on Christian family life. 

Objection 4. In a matter of this kind one should not ask for a greater 
privilege if a lesser privilege will suffice. It would seem, therefore, that it 
would be better to petition the Holy See to extend the privilege granted 
in Christus Dominus with respect to evening Masses to all days that 
classes are held in our schools and colleges. This lesser privilege would 
enable our Catholic youth to receive holy Communion at a Mass cele- 
brated after 4 o’clock in the afternoon, providing they have observed 
the three-and-one hour fast. 
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Reply. While it is true that in these matters one ought not to ask for 
a greater privilege if a lesser will do as well, it seems certain in this case 
that the lesser privilege will not bring about the desired results. First of 
all, in many of our schools and colleges classes are dismissed long before 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. Secondly, not a few of our students have 
after-school jobs, which help them to defray tuitional expenses. Thirdly, 
a considerable number participate in school or college athletics — foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, hockey, track, etc. If they are to practice, the 
best time for this is in the afternoon while it is still daylight. Finally, 
children have a real need for a certain amount of play, physical exercise, 
recreation and relaxation. The afternoon seems to be the proper time for 
this even as the evening is the proper time for home lessons. 

Objection 5. Only on Sundays and on holy days of obligation are 
Catholics obliged to attend Mass. But the above proposal would in effect 
compel our young people to attend Mass on school days as well. 

Reply. Admittedly, if this matter is not handled prudently, it would in 
effect compel our young people to attend Mass on school days, though 
we must distinguish here different kinds of compulsion. Perhaps the 
difficulty would be obviated by referring to the period set aside for Mass 
in the daily schedule as “Spiritual Exercise” leaving it a matter of choice 
between attending Mass and devoting oneself to other exercises such as 
spiritual reading. This or some similar plan would relieve the situation, 
especially if it is understood that this alternative would be chosen by 
those who have attended an earlier Mass and may not feel inclined to 
attend another. 

Objection 6. In the use of this privilege there is a danger that Com- 
munion may be received unworthily. 

Reply. The “Reserved Instruction on Daily Communion and Precau- 
tions to be Taken against Abuses” given by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments on December 8, 1938, states that “. . . it can happen 
that someone, though conscious of grave sin, may yet approach the 
Holy Table influenced by the example of his associates and moved by the 
vain fear that if he stays away he will cause astonishment in the others, 
especially in his superiors, and will be suspected of grave sin.” But this 
Congregation does not for that reason condemn, but rather commends 
and encourages the practice of frequent and daily Communion, not 
only among the faithful in general, but also among young people and 
children, and suggests remedies in order to prevent as far as possible all 
abuses of this kind. Were this privilege to be granted, obviously similar 
precautions would have to be taken. 
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One might add that the danger that Communion may be received 
unworthily is considerably less in the case of the non-resident school 
and college population for whom this privilege is being sought, for the 
non-resident should realize that anyone who is inclined to judge the 
state of his conscience would have to allow for the possibility of his 
having received at an earlier Mass in his own or another parish, or 
simply that he had forgotten and had broken the three-hour fast rule 
in respect to solids before arriving at his school or college. 

Objection 7. If students in our central Catholic high schools and col- 
leges attend Mass and receive holy Communion in the school or college 
chapel or in an adjacent church, this will tend to break down parochial 
spirit. 

Reply. On the contrary there should be a very noticeable “carry-over” 
into parochial life. Students would tend to receive holy Communion on 
Saturdays and Sundays and during vacations, not to mention the influ- 
ence this will have on their adult lives as parishioners when with gradu- 
ation they sever connections with their schools and colleges. 

Objection 8. The statement that daily Communion is a moral if not a 
physical impossibility for the vast majority of the non-resident students 
in our Catholic schools and colleges, is an exaggeration. 

Reply. In the absence of statistical data and scientific studies, I would 
offer the following reasons for the assertion. First of all, late permissions 
are frequently granted to students on the First Fridays in a number of 
our educational institutions. This suggests that in some cases, at least, 
it is physically impossible to get to Communion daily and get to school 
on time. The same is confirmed also by the fact that in some places 
“breakfast clubs” have been organized, but they are in operation only 
on special occasions as on the First Fridays and during Lent. In regard 
to central Catholic high schools (a very promising movement in Catholic 
secondary education) one need not resort to statistical evidence in 
order to demonstrate that daily Communion for many students is a 
physical impossibility. For not a few of them it takes over an hour to 
reach their school, traveling as they do by streetcar or bus at the busiest 
hour of the day. Now, assuming that the earliest Mass in their parish is 
at 7:30 A.M. or even 7:00 A.M. it is evident that it will be impossible for 
them to be on time for school at 8:30 a.M. or even 8:45 a.M., that is, if 
they are to eat their breakfast in their own homes. 

For the rest, for whom it is physically possible to receive on any given 
day, we must not assume that it is an easy matter to continue this prac- 
tice for long. Oftentimes it is a matter of health. Growing youngsters for 
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whatever reasons require much more rest than adults. To rise early in 
the morning and get off to church fasting in all kinds of weather and 
temperatures is evidently a considerable challenge. Very few of them 
actually develop the habit of daily Communion, however much they may 
be encouraged to do so. 

With a privilege of this kind, may we not reasonbly hope for the 
fulfillment in our times of the desires of our Holy Father as expressed in 
Christus Dominus: “And would that this hunger for the Bread of Heaven 
and thirst for the divine Blood might burst into flame among all men, 
whatever their age or social station may be!” 
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Sloyan teaches in the religious education department of the Catholic 
University, Washignton.— Rev. George H. Tavard, A.A., resident at 
Assumption College, Worcester, Mass., is the author of The Catholic 
Approach to Protestantism. — Charles K. Riepe is a Baltimore seminari- 
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Our cover design illustrates the acclamation of Psalm 46, an Ascen- 
sion song. The drawing suggests the dome of St. Peter’s in Rome: the 
heavenly Jerusalem is the glorious fulfilment of the Church on earth. 


Strong American representation seems assured for the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Sacred Music, to convene in Paris, July 1-8. The 
National Catholic Music Educators Association is organizing three 
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tours, designed to fit the varied budgets and time schedules of prospective 
delegates. Those interested should write immediately to Father Irvin 
Udulutch, O.F.M.Cap., St. Lawrence Seminary, Mount Calvary, Wis. 
The Congress will study the teaching and practical applications of Pope 
Pius XII’s encyclical Musicae Sacrae disciplina. 


The ninth annual Catholic Social Action Conference for diocesan and 
religious major seminarians will be held at Notre Dame Seminary, New 
Orleans, August 26—29, under the patronage of sixteen bishops and six 
major religious superiors of the provinces of New Orleans and San 
Antonio. The Most Rev. Maurice Schexnayder, bishop of Lafayette, will 
be the episcopal moderator. The theme of this year’s conference is 
“Christian Culture in a Technological Age,” and speakers of national 
renown have accepted invitations to address the meeting. Further in- 
formation and a prospectus can be obtained by writing to Mr. John 
Thomann, 2901 South Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 18. 

Seminarians will also be given special attention at the National 
Liturgical Week. Two workshops, one for seminary professors and the 
other for the seminarians themselves, are being planned to study the 
place of the liturgy in classroom as well as in daily life and spiritual 
formation. We warmly recommend, moreover, the seminarians’ work- 
shops at St. Richard’s parish, Minneapolis, described elsewhere in this 
issue, which will be conducted under the patronage of Archbishop 
Brady of St. Paul. 


The present issue of WorsuHIP had to be in press too soon after Easter 
to allow of anything like a satisfactory survey of this year’s observance 
of Holy Week in the U.S. Our associate editor, Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
has however agreed to conduct such a survey, and the results will appear 
in the July-August issue. 

Moreover, while the memories of Holy Week are still fresh in our 
readers’ minds, we ask that they send us now whatever practical sugges- 
tions they may have to offer, either from their experiences or from hind- 
sight wisdom, which may perhaps help others to conduct the services 
with greater spiritual effect next year. For instance: in a certain parish 
there has been a long-standing custom of having twelve elderly gentle- 
men, representing the apostles, carry lighted candles and join in the 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament to the place of reposition on Holy 
Thursday. This local tradition, admirable in itself, could then readily be 
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drawn on for the rite of the washing of feet, performed on these same 
twelve “apostles.” 

If readers were to send us such or similar suggestions now, or perhaps 
merely send their parish bulletins with items checked that proved 
especially successful pastorally in whatever way, these could be compiled 
and published in ample time for next year’s Holy Week. In other words, 
we are asking your collaboration for the outstanding “It Can Be Done” 
article of the year. 


Recommended and easily available reading on the priesthood of the 
faithful: “The Two Priesthoods,” in the April Emmanuel, by Rev. Ray- 
mond A. Tartre, S.S.S., editor. 


Father Josef Low, C.SS.R., of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
pointed out in an article in Ephemerides Liturgicae (1955, pp. 336-46) 
that as a result of the decree of March 23, 1955, simplifying the rubrics, 
the Saturday Mass of the Blessed Virgin is now prescribed more fre- 
quently than formerly. But the question why Mary is so associated with 
Saturday at all continues to seek an answer. 

In the current issue of the Innsbruck (Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie, Fr. Josef Jungmann, S.J., contributes a study of the weekly 
cycle of the liturgy, in the course of which he summarizes the earliest 
historical evidence of such association. The Liber sacramentorum of 
Alcuin (d.804) already assigns two distinct texts of votive Masses in 
honor of Mary to Saturday, but he fails to give reason for his action. By 
the end of the 11th century, the custom of reciting the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin on Saturdays had become quite general. But it was 
not until the 12th century that theologians began to allege a reason for 
Saturday as Mary’s day, and they did so by aligning Saturday with the 
redemptive mysteries traditionally commemorated on Friday and Sun- 
day. Mary, they stated, was the only one who on the first Holy Saturday, 
after the apostles had fled, remained firm in her faith. Durandus 
(d.1296), of course, was able to excogitate no less than four additional 
reasons: among them, that Mary is the portal of heaven symbolized by 
Sunday ; and that our veneration of the Mother should be preparatory to 
our worship of her Son. In the late middle ages, loving meditation on the 
grief of Mary over the death of Jesus was a favorite theme of popular 
devotion, which found frequent expression in the figure of the Pieta, and 
was naturally associated with Saturday in a special manner. With the 
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Missal of Pius V (1570), the Saturday votive Mass in honor of Mary 
became standardized and universal; and the association of this Marian 
day with the Redemption has more recently (1936) been given addition- 
al emphasis by assigning the votive Mass of Christ the eternal High 
Priest to the first Saturdays of the month. 


The necessity of sound seminary training in liturgy and sacramental 
theology generally for the future of the liturgical apostolate is self- 
evident. But who will teach the teachers? An article in the Osservatore 
Romano of Feb. 25-26 states: “The recent pontifical documents in 
matters liturgical and the unflagging interest of the Holy Father himself 
(witness his most important discourse at the conclusion of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Pastoral Liturgy, September 22, 1956), are clear 
signs of a revival in the field of liturgical activity whose importance is 
unmistakable. In this matter, though it is evident how necessary is an 
adequate liturgical formation of the clergy to give them a more profound 
understanding, one must at the same time admit that serious difficulties 
exist in securing persons . . . qualified to teach this subject, in which 
is mirrored to a large extent the interior life of the Church.” 

To remedy the situation to some degree, the Italian Center of Litur- 
gical Action is sponsoring a concentrated week of study for seminary 
professors of liturgy, to take place in Rome in July, and to be continued 
for four consecutive years. Mont César in Belgium has for the past 
several years been offering similar study weeks for professors of liturgy, 
with excellent results. Perhaps something of a like nature for the U.S. 
could be planned during our National Liturgical Week in August? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF MONASTIC SPIRITUALITY. By Thomas Mer- 
ton. Abbey of Gethsemani, Trappist, Kentucky. 1957. Pp. 35. Paper, n.p.g. 
The splendid thing about Thomas Merton’s monastic writings is the 
transparence with which the religious ideal shines through them. This 
quality pervaded his early books as it does his later ones. But gradually 
another element has been added, an increasing sense of spiritual discre- 
tion. This is not to say that Merton has watered down the fiery drink he 
serves. Quite the contrary, his unremitting dedication to the monastic 
ideal appears now all the more convincing and persuasive because it has 
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been refined by a heightened consciousness of practical religious exigen- 
cies. The man who enters the cloister remains a man, and the aspect of 
perfection changes as the man matures in faith. In Merton’s most recent 
publication, a slim booklet of conferences on basic theological themes 
which govern spirituality, he remarks, “The monastic vocation is a 
mystery. . . . We do not understand it as soon as we receive it, for 
all God’s gifts, especially His spiritual gifts, share in His own hiddenness 
and in His own mystery. God will reveal Himself to us in the gift of our 
vocation, but He will do this only gradually” (p. 5). 

Theological understanding contributes much to such maturity of 
outlook. Despite the fact that Father Merton’s theological dicta some- 
times crowd upon one another with too little explication — he has a way 
of heaping theological facts before his reader with summary finality, like 
shovelfuls of rich earth which someone else must spread and cultivate 
—he convincingly anchors such fundamental religious practices as 
stability, poverty, and obedience in the experience of Christ and the con- 
tinued sacramental reality of Christ’s incarnation, passion, and resur- 
rection in the Mystical Body. The six chapters of this book repeatedly 
display the kind of spiritual insight, at once profound and compelling, 
which comes only from contemplative sharing in the Church’s worship 
and something like total immersion in sacred Scripture. At a time when 
American religious houses face all the dangers of enervating materialism, 
Thomas Merton’s urgent insistence on uncompromising personal com- 


mitment to Christ in religious poverty, in prayer, and in spiritual purity 
seems providential. 
St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SOUTHERN PASTOR. By Rev. J. B. Gremillion. 
Fides Publishers, Chicago. 1957. Pp. x-305. Cloth, $3.95. 

In senses literal, theological and popular, Fr. Gremillion’s excellent 
report is altogether Catholic. Actually this word “Catholic” is the chorus 
and plea of his Journal. The author is the pastor of an unusually alive 
flock which he admits to be typical of a holy stirring throughout the 
Church Universal. His report on his and their doings breathes of the 
Spirit that today is fanning into action Catholics throughout the world. 

Fr. Gremillion says many things about parish life and the responsi- 
bilities of pastors. So provocative is every page of this “book-of-the-year 
so far” that the reviewer was actually exhausted, frustrated and ready 
for bed when he finished his reading! 

No doubt the keynote of the author’s apostolic effort is set down 
with a bolt in the first chapter : 
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“What Christ expects of the practical Catholic will take on new di- 
mensions of breadth and depth. That narrow ‘no meat on Friday, Easter 
duties, Mass on Sunday’ concept of the practicing Catholic must open 
wide to embrace the whole Christ who lives in every man of every nation, 
race and time. We must throw off the bonds of selfish individualism 
which mummy-wraps the Mystical Body and paralyzes our people into 
concentrating only on my soul and my salvation, my Christ and my 
Communion.” 

Consistent with this firm conviction, Fr. Gremillion keeps his parish 
very much alive by informing his people with knowledge and the grace 
of the sacraments. He is constantly and effectively involving himself and 
his parishioners in apostolic efforts in the parish (St. Joseph, of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana), in the diocese (Alexandria), in the state, in the nation, 
and abroad. He moves about and brings the power of the Catholic world 
back to his people in a way that is a challenge to other pastors. His plan 
to satisfy the adult Catholic’s thirst for knowledge is workable anywhere. 

To clear the way for an “all-priestly activity,” he clubbed luncheon 
clubs for their ineffective verbiage and waste of time early in his pastoral 
career. Respectfully he chides some Catholic organizations for missing 
many apostolic opportunities. At the same time he praises those men and 
groups which are exploring and testing effective ways of building Christ’s 
kingdom. 

In the midst of a tremendous amount of varied yet well organized 
activity, Father deplores his own laziness (ha!) because: 

“Try as I might I do not visit my people enough. Besides I don’t try 
very hard; I am lazy. Even when free I stay home and read. I do not 
know mine and mine do not know me — not well enough anyway. Over 
half the adults are active in organizations; I see them there. Ninety 
percent of the children attend our elementary school; instructions, nur- 
sery, scouts, C.Y.O., socials and athletics for the others. I stand at the 
front of the church before and after Mass. Introduce myself to new 
comers, glower grinningly at the late arrivals, chew the fat on the front 
walk, inquire about backaches and cancer and nervous breakdowns, 
facetiously ask early departees if they feel faint, wave at non-Catholic 
husbands in waiting autos, meet visiting mothers-in-law, bless St. Chris- 
topher medals. And Father Scherer (the assistant pastor) does the same. 

“All good and fine. But too seldom do I see the family at home where 
life is really lived. Usually the family visit means trouble or sorrows: 
death, a fuss, desertion, drink, a marriage case, an unbaptized baby, 
Communion to the sick, a problem child, misery of some sort or other.” 

The author frankly admits to the problem which plagues most urban 
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pastors. His use of the faithful to be his “hands and feet” in many duties 
is rapidly becoming normal. Others will be encouraged by his “laziness.” 
St. Richard’s Parish Rev. Alfred C. Longley 
Richfield, Minn. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMERICA. By Rev. John A. Hardon, 
S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1956. Pp. xxiii-365. Cloth, $5.00. 

This book fills a real need of American Catholics. It is the only such 
practical handbook on the Protestant Churches of America written by 
a Catholic. I do not think that similar works by Protestant authors, e.g., 
Ferm or Williams, present the material as objectively or in so convenient 
a form. 

Fr. Hardon’s book is more in the nature of a one-volume encyclopedia 
than an analytic study or comparative analysis of Protestantism. For this 
I imagine the book would be Louis Bouyer’s The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism. He divides his material into three units: major Protestant 
denominations (Adventists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, etc.), 
minor Protestant denominations (Holiness Churches, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Pentecostal Churches, etc.) and statistics on religious bodies in 
the United States (membership, Sunday schools, clergy, etc.). Under a 
particular Church he considers such topics as history, doctrine (the 
Church, justification, free will, baptism, marriage and divorce, universal 
priesthood), ritual and worship (hymns, holy Communion service, rite 
of confirmation) and organization and government. 

Anyone who has looked in books, magazines, etc., for this same 
material will realize how difficult it sometimes is to find anything on 
such a topic as the Salvation Army’s teaching on salvation. Though no 
author could treat all these matters comprehensively in 365 pages, still 
Fr. Hardon has done much and the product is to be appreciated for its 
immense practicality and clarity. My own observations are based on the 
book’s utility to me in classroom preparation, but any priest, whether 
engaged in teaching or pastoral work, must, it seems to me, have this 
material available. In the past our approach to Protestantism has been 
too often a matter of fighting windmills, doctrines taught possibly by 
the first reformers (whom our theology books still call novatores) but 
now substantially rejected or revised by Protestants themselves. Or we 
have ignored completely non-Catholic thought and teaching. Archbishop 
Montini of Milan put it well recently when he said: “We must not only 
nourish an immense feeling of charity towards our brothers who have 
wandered astray, we must also learn something from them.” 

In discussing the topics I mentioned in the second paragraph, Fr. 
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Hardon relies on contemporary literature of the various denominations, 
creeds, confessions and handbooks. He does not often go into the more 
elusive elements in the practice of a particular group such as the attitude 
towards drink, dancing and wealth. These attitudes and practices can 
only be described in capsule form at the risk of distorting them. Accord- 
ingly, I think the omission is justifiable and necessary here. 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 


THAT ALL MAY SING. Music One. Lesson Plans. By Sister Rose Vincent, 
S.L. The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D.C. 1956. Pp. 74. Paper, 
$2.30. 

THAT ALL MAY SING. Music One. Teacher’s Guide. By Justine Ward. 
Pp. 97. Paper, $2.90. 

THINK AND SING. Music Three. By Justine Ward. Pp. 76. Cloth, $1.25. 
SING AND PRAY. Music Four. By Justine Ward. Pp. 91. Cloth, $1.50. 

Along with the current production of new Catholic music series for 
classroom teaching comes the new Ward series. Perhaps the leading 
feature of these books is the artistic quality of the musical selections, 
chosen by the author, all typical of the culture and musicianship of this 
pioneer music educator. Always true art, the melodies are drawn from 
folk tunes and from both classic and polyphonic masters. 

Especially noteworthy and recommended is the Teacher’s Guide for 
Music One. Herein is a wealth of pedagogical material, principles, helps 
and suggestions which cover equipment, stages of musical development, 
and explanatory background for the self-contained classroom teacher. 
Lesson plans, detailed illustrations and steps of procedure are some of 
the features that make this book a “must” in any convent reference 
library. 

Music Four (Sing and Pray) is also recommended. Chant notation 
and two-part singing are introduced. A few of the songs found in the 
original Ward music charts are found along with new material all 
enhanced with attractive illustrations by Frances Delehanty. 

We might describe the series as typically “Wardian,” or a bit exclusive 
in that they contain unusual or uncommon music. They are somewhat 
pedantic, inasmuch as they stress the technicalities and lack the more 
inclusive approaches of participation found in other series. They do 
contain a few suggestions for listening, the study of composers, and 
much help toward creative expression in the form of composition. 

Except for the Guide and the Lesson Plans, however, they are not too 
different from the former Ward series. 

Nazareth Convent Sister M. Florian, S.S.J. 
Rochester, New York 
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